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THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


WENT. DILLON, 


EARL OF ROSCOMMON. 


WITH THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 


The Grecians added verſe; their tuneful tongue 
Made Nature firſt, and Nature's God, their ſong.— 
— ———Conqu'ring Rome, 

With Grecian ſpoils, brought Grecian numbers home, 
Enrich'd by theſe Athenian Muſes more 

Than all the vanquiſh'd world could yield before. 
— Britain, laſt, 

In mauly ſweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſt. 

The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

Appear exalted in the Britiſh loom: 

The Muſes“ empire is reſtor'd agen 

In Charles's reign, and by RO5COMMON's pen. DRYDEN, 
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E DIN BURG: 


AT THE Apollo J9zeſs, av THE MARTINS, 
Anno 1780. 
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THE 
POETICAL WORKS 


oF 


- WENTWORTH DILLON, 
EARL OF ROSCOMMON. 


CONTAINING HIS 


MISCELLANIES, TRANSLATIONS, 
PROLOGUES, IMITATIONS, 


Til Cc. Cc. 


Nor muſt ROSCOMMON pas. neglected by, 

That makes ev'n Rules a noble poetry; 

Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and heav'nly numbers ſhow 

The deſt of critics and of pocts too. ADDISON. 
— In all Charless days 

ROSCGMMON ouly boats unſpottcd lays.---- 
ROSCOMMON ! not more learn'd than good, 

With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was Known, 

And cv'ry author's merit but his own, POPE. 
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E DIN BURG: 
AT THe Apollo Dꝛeſs, py IN MANN s. 
Anne 1780. 
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TUE LANE or 
WENTWORTHDILLON, 
EARL OF RBOSCOMMON, 


Tas nableman was ſon of James Dillon Earl of Roi- 
common, and was born in Ireland during the Lieute- 
nancy of the Earl of Straitord, ig the reign of King 
Charles I. Lord Strafford was his godfather, and na- 
med him by his own ſirname. He paſſed ſome of his 
firſt years in his native country, till the Earl of Straſ- 
ford imagining, when the rebellion firſt broke out, 
that his father, who had been converted by Archbi- 
ſhop Uſher to the Proteſtagt religion, would be ex- 
poſed to great danger, and he unable to protect his 
family, ſent for his godſon, and placed him at his own 
ſeat in Yorkſhire under the tuition of Dr, Hall, after- 
wards Biſhop af Norwich, by whom he was inſtruct- 
ed in Latin; and without learning the common rules 
of grammar, which he could never retain in his me- 
mory, he attained to write in that language with 
claſſical elegance and propriety, and with ſo much 
eaſe, that he choſe it to correſpond with thoſe friends 
who had learning ſufficient to ſupport the commerce. 
When the Earl of Straffoxd was proſecuted, Lord 
Roſcommon went to Caen in Normandy by the ad- 
vice of Biſhop Uſher, to continue his ſtudies under 
Bochart, where he is ſaid to have had an extraordi- 
nary impulſe of his father's death, which is related by 
Ain” 
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Mr. Aubrey in his Miſcellany; © Our Author, then a 
boy of about ten years of age, one day was as it were 
* madly extravagant in playing, getting over the ta- 
*© bles, boards, . He was wont to be ſober enough. 
They who obſerved him ſaid, God grant this proves 
no ill luck to him. In the heat of this extravagant 
< fit he cries out, My father is dead. A fortnight af- 
* ter news came from Ireland that his father was 
* dead. This account I had from Mr. Knowles who 
was his governor, and then with him, ſince Secre- 
< tary to the Earl of Strafford, and I have heard his 
Lordſhip's relations confirm the ſame.” 

The ingenious author of Lord Roſcommon's Life, 
publiſhed in TheGentleman's Magazinefor the month 
of May 1748, hasthe following remarks on the above 
relation of Aubrey's. 

The preſent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this ſort, nor will the name of Au- 
*© brey much recommend it to credit; it ought not, 
however, to be omitted, becauſe better evidence of 
a fact is not eaſily to be found than is here offered, 
sand it muſt be by preſerving ſuch relations that we 
may at leaſt judge how mach they are to be regard- 
* ed. If we ſtay to examine this account we ſhall find 
* difficulties on both ſides; here is a relation of a fact 
given by a man who had no intereſt todeceive him- 
« felf; and here is, on the other hand, a miracle which 
produces no effect; the order of Nature is inter- 
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i rupted to diſcover not a ſuture but only a diſtant 
event, the knowledge of which is of no uſe to him 
to whom it is revealed. Between theſe diſſiculties 


« what way ſhall be found? Is reaſon or teſtimony to 


« be rejected? I believe what Oſborne ſays of an ap- 
* pearance of ſanctity may be applied toſuch impul- 
* ſes or anticipations; Do not wholly ſlight them, 
* becauſe they may be true; but do not eafily truſt 
* them, becauſe they may be falſe.” 
Some years aſter he travelled to Rome, where he 
grew familiar with the moſt valuable remains of An- 
tiquity, applying himſelf particulatly to the know- 
ledge of medals, which he gained in great perfection, 
and ſpoke Italian with ſo much grace and fluency 
that he was frequently miſtaken there for a native. 
He returned to England upon the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. and was made Captain of the Band of Pen- 
ſioners, an honour which tempted him to ſome extra- 
vagancies. In the gaieties of that age, ſays Fenton, 
che was tempted to indulge a violent paſſion for ga- 
ming, by which he frequently hazarded his life in 
« duels, and excceded the bounds of a moderate for- 
tune.“ This was the fate of many other men whoſe 
genius was of no other advantage to them than that 
it recommended them to employments, or to diſtinc- 
tion, by which the temptations to vice were multi- 
plied, and their parts became ſoon of no other uſe than 
that ofenabling them to ſucceed in debauchery. 
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A diſpute about part of his eſtate obliging him to 
return to Ireland, he reſigned his poſt, and upon his ar- 
rivalat Dublin was made Captain of the guards to the 
Duke of Ormond. .  - 

When he was at Dublin he was as mack as ever 
diſtempered with the ſame fatal affeRtion for play, 
which engaged him in one adventure which well de- 
ſerves tobe related : © As he returned to his lodgings 
* from a gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark 
by three ruſſians who were employed to aſſaſſinate 
* him. The Earl defended himſelf with ſo much re- 
* ſolution that he diſpatched one of the aggreſſors, 
© while agentleman accidentally paſſing that way in- 
te terpoſed and diſarmed another; the third ſecured 
„ himſelf by flight. Thisgenerous aſſiſtant was a diſ- 
6 banded officer of a good family and fair reputation, 
* who by what we call Partiality of Fortune, to avoid 
* cenſ{uring the iniquities of the times, wanted even a 
*« plain ſuit of clothes to make a decent appearance 
© atthe Caſtle ; but his Lordſhipon this occaſion pre- 
© ſenting him to the Duke of Ormond, with great 
te importunity prevailed with his Grace that he might 
© reſign his poſt of Captain of the guards to his friend, 
© which for about three years the gentleman enjoyed, 
and upon his death the Duke returned the com- 
© miſhon to his generous benefactor . 

His Lordſhip having finiſhed his affairs in Ireland 
he returned to London, was made Maſter of the Horſe 
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to the Ducheſs of Vork, and married the Lady Fran- 
ces, eldeſt daughter of the Earl of Burlington, ad 
widow of Colonel Courtnay. 

About this time, in imitation of thoſe learned ins 
polite aſſemblies with which he had been acquainted 
abroad, particularly one at Caen, (in which his tu- 
tor Bochartus died ſuddenly while he was delivering 
an oration) he began to form a ſociety for refining 
and fixing the ſtandard of our language. In this de- 
ſign his great friend Mr. Dryden was a particular 
aſſiſtant; ** A deſign, ſays Fenton, of which it is 
much more eaſy to conceive an agreeable idea than 
* any rational hope ever to ſee it brought to perſee- 
tion.“ This excellent deſign was again ſet on foot 
under the miniſtry of the Earl of Oxford, and was 
again defeated by a conflict of parties, and the neceſ- 
ſity of attending only to political diſquiſitions for de- 
ſending the conduct of the adminiſtration, and form- 
ing parties in the parliament. Since that time it has 
never been mentioned, either becauſe it has been hi- 
therto a ſufficient objection that it was one of the de- 
ligns of the Earl of Oxford, by whom Godolphin was 
defeated, or becauſe the ſtateſmen who ſucceeded 
him have not more leiſure, and perhaps leſs taſte, for 
literary improvements. Lord Roſcommon's attempts 
were fruſtrated by the commotions which were pro- 
duced by King James's endeavours to introduce al- 


terations in religion. He reſolved to retire to Rome, 
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alleging © it was beſt to fit 0 —_— when 
the chamber {moked,” 7, 1, 1 

It will no doubt ſurpriſe many of the preſent age, 
and be @- juſt cauſe of triumph to them, iſ they find 
what Roſcommon, and Oxford; attemptedin vain car- 
ried into execution, in the molt maſterly mapper, by a 
private gentleman, unaſſiſted and unpenſioned. The 
world hasſeen this from the publication of an Engliſh 
Dictionary by Mr. Johnſon; u laſting monument of 
the natton's:-honoux and that writer's merit. 
Lord Roſcommon's intended retreat into Italy. 
already mentioned, on account of the troubles in 
James II. 's reign, was prevented by the gout, of which 
he was ſo impatient that he admitted a repellent ap- 
plication from a French empyric, by which his di- 
ſtemper was driven up into his bowels, _ Put an 
end to his life in 1684. 

Mr. Fenton has told us that the moment in which 
he expired he cried out, with à voice that pete 
the moſt intenſe fervour of devotion, 


My God! my Father, and my Friend ! 
Do not forſake mg at my end. 


top lines of his 0 own n of the Hymn, Dies i ire, 
Dies illa. 

The ſame Mr. me egy in ee upon Waller, 
has given Roſcommon a character too general to be 
critically juſt. In his Writings,” ſays he, we view 
the image of a mind which was naturally ſerious 
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« and ſolid, richlyfarhiſhed and adorned with all the 
or haments of art and ſcience, and thoſe ornaments 
unaffectedly diſpoſed in the moſt regular and ele- 
gant order. His imagination might have probably 
been fruitful- and ſprightly if his judgment had 
been lefs ſevere; hut that ſeverity (delivered in a 
« maſculine, clear, ſuceinct ſtyle) contributed to make 
him ſo eminent in the didactical manner, that no 
« man with juſtice can affirm he was ever equalled 


by any of our nation, without confeffing at the ſame 


time that he is inferior to none. In ſome other 
kinds of writing his genius ſeems to have wanted 
fire to attain the Point of Perfection: but who can 
* attain it!“ 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been diſplayed in 
large volumes and numerous performances? who 
would not, after the peruſal of this character, be ſur- 
priſet to find that all the proofs of this genius, and 


knowledge and judgment, are hardly ſufficient to form 


a ſmall volume? But thus it is that characters are ge- 
nerally written; we know ſomewhat, and We ima- 
gine the reſt. The obſer vation that his imagination 
would have probably been more fruitful and ſprightly 
if his judgment had been leſs ſevere, might, if we 
were inclined to cavil, beanfwered by a contrary ſup- 
poſition, that his judgment would have been leſs ſe- 
vere if his imagination had been more fruitful; it is 
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ridiculous to oppoſe judgment and imagination to 
each other, for it does not appear that men have neceſ- 
ſarily leſs of the one as they have more of the other. 
-- We muſt- allow in favour of Lord Roſcommon 
what Fenton has not mentioned ſo diſtinctly as he 
ought, and what is yet very much to his honour, 
that he is perhaps the only correct writer in verſe 
before Addiſon; and that if there are not ſo many 
beauties in his compoſitions as in thoſe of ſome of his 
contemporaries, there are at leaſt fewer faults. Nor is 
this his higheſt praiſe ; for Mr. Pope has celebrated 
him as the only moral writer in Charles II. 's reign, 


Unhappy Dryden In all Charles's days 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays. 


Mr. Dryden, ſpeaking of Roſcommon's Eſſay on 
Tranſlated Verſe, has the following obſervation; 
It was that,“ ſays he, that made me uneaſy till 
* I tried whether or no I was capable of following 
his rules, and of reducing the ſpeculation into prac- 
© tice» for many a fair precept in poetry is like a 
* ſceming demonſtration in mathematics, very ſpe- 
cious in the diagram, but failing in mechanic ope- 
* ration. I think I have, generally, obſerved his in- 
e ſtructions: I am ſure my reaſon is ſufficiently con- 
* vinced both of their truth and uſefulneſs, which, in 
* other words, is to confeſs no leſs a vanity than to 
* pretend that I have at leaſt in ſome places made 
** examples to his rules,” 


6 
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This declaration of Dryden will be found no more 
than one of thoſe curſory civilities which one author 
pays to another, and that kind of compliment for 
which Dryden was remarkable: for when the fum of 
Lord Roſcommon's precepts is collected, it will not 
be eaſy to diſcover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance'of rr2rffation than might 
have been attained by his own refleRtions.. 

He that can abſtract his mind from the elegance of 
the poetry, and confine it to the ſenſe of the precepts, 


will find no other direction than that the author 


ſhould be ſuitable to the tranſlator's genius; that he 
ſhould be ſuch as may deſerve a tranſlation that he 
who intendsto tranflate him ſhould endeavourto un - 
derſtand him; that perſpicuĩty ſhould be ſtudied, and 
unuſual and uncbuth names ſparingly inſerted ; and 
that the ftyle of the original ſhould be copied in its 
elevation and depreſſion. "Theſe are the rules that are 
celebrated as fo definite and important, and for the 
delivery of which to mankind ſo much honour has 
been paid. Roſcommon has indeed deſerved hispraiſcs 
had they been given with diſcernment, and beſtowed 
not on the rules themſelves, bat the art with which 
they are introduced, and the decorarions wal which 
they are adorned. 

The Effay, though generally 3 is not with- 
out its faults, The tory of the Quack, borrowed from 
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Boileau, was not worth the importation: he has con · 
founded the Britiſh and Saxon mythology : 


T grant that from ſome moſſy idol ak, 
In double rhymes; our Thor and Woden ſpoke. 


'The oak, as Gildon has obſerved, belonged to the 
Britiſh druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxon dei- 
ties. Of the double rhymes, which he ſo liberally 
ſuppoſes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

* His interpoſition of a long paragraph of blank 
verſes is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might 
as well have introduced a ſeries of iambics among 
their heroics, . - 

His next work is the tranſlation of The Art of 
Poetry, which has perhaps received not leſs praiſe 
than it deſerves. Blank verſe, left merely to its num- 
bers, has little operation either on the ear or mind: 
it can hardly ſupport itſelf without bold figures and 
ſtriking images. A poem frigidly didactic, without 
ryhme, is ſo ncar to proſe, that the reader only ſcorns 
it for pretending to be verſe. 

Having diſentangled himſelf from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may juſtly be expected to give the ſenſe 
of Horace with great exactneſs, and to ſuppreſs no 
ſubtilty of ſentiment for the difficulty of expreſling it: 
this demand, however, his tranſlation will not ſa- 
tisfy : what he found obſcure it is not obvious that 
he has ever cleared, 
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Among his ſmaller works the Eclogue of Virgil 


and the Dies Iræ are well tranſlated; though the beſt 


line in the Dies Iræ is borrowed from Dryden. In re- 
turn, ſucceeding poets have borrowed from Roſcom- 
mon. | 1516711 | ! 

In the verſes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou 
and you are offenſively confounded; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller. 

His verſions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not recompenſed by much 
elegance or vigour. - 

His political verſes are ſprightly, and when they 
were written muſt have been very popular. 

Of the ſcene of Guarini, and the prologue to Pom- 
pey, Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles Cot- 
terel, has given the hiſtory. 

Lord Roſcommon,” ſays ſhe, is certainly one 
of the moſt promiſing young noblemen in Ireland. 
* He has paraphraſed a pſalm admirably, anda ſcene 
* of Paſtor Fido very finely, in ſome places much bet- 
ter than Sir Richard Fanſhaw. This wasundertaken 
merely in compliment to me, who happened to ſay 
* that it was the beſt ſcene in Italian, and the worſt 
* in Engliſh. He was only two hours about it. It be- 
* gins thus: 


„ Dear happy groves! and you, the dark retreat 
© Of filent Horror, Reft's eternal ſeat.” 


Bij 
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From theſe lines, which are ſince ſome what meud- 
ed, it appears that he did not think a work of two 
hours fit to endure the eye of criticiſm without re- 
viſal. | | 43267 | 
When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, ſome ladies 
that had ſeen her tranſlation of Pompey reſolved to 
bring it on the ſlage at Dublin; and, to promote their 
deſign, Lord Roſcommon gave them a prologue, and 
Sir Edward Dering an epilogue; which, fays ſhe, 
t are the beſt performances of thoſe kinds l ever ſaw.” 
If this is not criticiſm it is at leaſt gratitude. The 
thought of bringing Cæſar and Pompey into Ireland, 
the only country over which en never had any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Roſcommon's Works the lent of the pub- 
lic ſeems to be right. He is elegant, but not great; he 
never labours after exquiſite beauties, and he ſeldom 
falls into groſs faults. His verſiſication is ſmooth, but 
rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably ex- 
act. He improved: taſte if he did nat enlarge know- 
ledge, and may be numbered among the benefactors 
to Engliſh literature. 
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POEMS TO THE AUTHOR. 
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TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 


ON HIS EXCELLENT 


ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 


Wrerne the fruitful Nile or Tyrian ſhore 
The ſeeds of arts and infant ſcience bore, 
Tis ſure the noble plant tranſlated firſt 
Advanc'd its head in Grecian gardens nurſt. 
The Grecians added verſe; their tuneful tongue 9 
Made Nature firſt, and Nature's God, their ſong. 
Nor ſtopp'd Tranſlation here; for conqu'ring Rome, 
WithGrecian ſpoils, brought Grecian numbers home, 
Enrich'd by thoſe Athenian Muſes more 
Than all the vanquiſh'd world could yield before, 10 
Till barb'rous nations and more barb'rous times 
Debas'd the majeſty of verſe to rhymes, 
Thoſe rude at firſt, a kind of hobbling proſe, 
That limp'd along, and tinckled in the cloſe ; 
But Italy reviving from the trance 15 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkiſh, ignorance, 
With pauſes, cadence, and well-vowell'd words, 
And all the graces a goodear affords, 
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xviii POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, 


Made rhyme an art, and Dante's poliſh'd page 
Reſtor'd a Silver not a Golden Age: 20 
Then Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee 

What rhyme improv'd in all its hight can be; 0 
Ar beſt a pleaſing ſound and fair barbarity. 

The French purſu'd their ſteps, and Britain, laſt, 
In manly ſweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſt. 25 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

Appear exalted in the Britiſh loom: 

Ihe Muſes' empire is reſtor d agen 

In Charles's reign, and by Raſcommon's pen. 

Yet modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 30 
And calls a finiſh'd poem An Eſſay: 

For all the needſul rules are ſcatter d here, 

Truth ſmoothly told and pleaſantly ſevere; 5 
(So well is Art diſguis'd for Nature to appear.) 
Nor need thoſe rules to give Tranſlation light, 35 
His own example is a flame ſo bright, 

That he who but arrives to copy well 

Unguided will advance, unknowing will excel : 
Scarce his own Horace could ſuch rules ordain, 

Or his own Virgil ſing a nobler ſtrain. 40 
How much in him may riſing Ireland boaſt 

How much in gaining him has Britain loſt ! 

Their iſland in revenge has our's reclaim'd; 

The more inſtructed we, the more we ſtill are ſham'd. 
"Tis well for us his gen'rous blood did flow 45 
Deriv'd ſrom Britiſh channels long ago; 
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PORMS TO THE AUTHOR x 


That here his conqu'ring anceſtors were nurſt, 

And Ireland but tranſlated England firſt. 

By this repriſal we regain our right, 

Elſe muſt the two contending nations fight ; 59 
A nobler quarrel for his native earth - | 
Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth. 

To what perfection will our tongue arrive, 

How will Invention and Tranſlation thrive, 

When authors nobly born will bear their part, 55 
And not diſdain th' inglorious praiſe of art 

Great gen'rals thus deſcending from command, 
With their own toil provoke the ſoldier's hand. 
How will ſweet Ovid's ghoſt be pleas'd to hear 

His fame augmented by an Engliſh peer *, 60 
How he embelliſhes his Helen's loves, | 
Out- does his ſoftneſs, and his ſenſe improves ? 

When theſe tranſlate, and teach tranſlators too, 

Nor firſtling kid nor any vulgar vow / 

Should at Apollo's grateful altar ftand; 65 
Roſcommon writes! to that apſpicious hand, | 
Muſe! feed the bull that ſpurns the yellow fand. 
Roſcommon! whom both court and camps commend, 
True to his prince, and faithful to his friend ; 
Roſcommon ! firſt in fields of honour known, 70 
Firſt in the peaceful triumphs of the gown, F 
Who both Minervas juſtly makes his own. 


* The Earl of Mulgrave. 
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* POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, 


Now let the few belov'd by Jove, and they Hero: 
Whom infus' d Titan form'd of better clay, Non r 
On equal terms with ancient Wit engage, 75 Et tua 
Nor mighty Homer fear, nor ſacred Virgil's page; Majel 
Our Engliſh palace opens wide in ſtate, Per ſa 
And without n n may paſs the gate. 8 W new 
| Joun DRYDEN, Et paf 

Quam 

| | Magn 

AD ILLUSTRISSIMUM VIRUM, Mae] 

DOM. COMIT. DE ROSCOMMON, Mollic 
In tentamen ſuum ſive ſpecimen de Poetis Transferendis, 2 
Carmen encomiaſicon . | Prima: 
Axor ſi clatis pollet fæcunda poetis Durabi 
Mundo præreptos jactans in pace triumphos; Grandi 
Pallada nutrivit ſi non minus ubere gleba; Per te, 
Auguſto quam magna tulit ſub Cæſare Roma; Relliqu 


Hoc tibi debeter comes illuſtriſſime ſecli : 1 


Nam poſtquam per te patuit, populoque refulſit Hac tri, 
Ars flacci, vatum furrexit vivida proles, Carmin 
Divinus inſtructa modis et carmine puro. Pulchri. 
Jam non ſola ſequi veſtigia ſacra Maronis Plurimu 
Sed transferre datur : vos O gaudete ſuperbi 10 WW Pordeby 
Angligenæ, meritiſque virum redimite corollis Te meli 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt et jus et norma loquendi. Dum Ty 
Nam duce te vatum ſeries æterna ſequetur, Ut capt 


Qui tentare modos auſi immortalis Homeri, 
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POBMS ro Tur Auro; Xi 


Heroaſque, deoſque canent, plauſuque ſecundo 15 
Non male ceratis tendent ſuper æthera pennis. 

Et tua, date Maro (ni fallor) carmina reddent 
Majeſtate pari; dum læta vagaberis umbra 

Per ſacrum ſpatiata nemus: verſuque Britanno 
Eneadas mirata cani, bellumque, duceſque, 20 
Et paſtoris oves, his vocibus ora reſolves. 

Quam bene te poteram patulis amplectier ulnis, 
Magne comes, noſtræ O famæ defenſor et hæres 
Nunc licet infulſi yertant mea ſeripta poetæ, 

Mollior ac elegis Ovidi ſonet Ilias, auſit 25 
Mzvius inflix calamo diſperdete verſus, 

Cuncta piat Silenus, et haud imitabile carmen 

Prima quod infantis cecinit cunabula mundi, 
Durabit, famamque per orana tuebitur æ vum. 
Grandibus ille modis et mira pingitur arte: 30 
Per te, dulce decus, naſtri viget ille laboris 
Relliquiæ, multum celebrandus in orbe Britanno. 
Tu genia da fræna tuo, nec voce beatam 

Hac triſtere animam cape dana extrema tuorum. 
Carmina adhuc cineri ex<quias perſolve Marpnus. 35 
Pulchriar in tant ſplendet mea gloria Musa. 
Plurimus Angligenum manibus verſabere, plebi 
Sordebunt excuſa ducum fimulacra tabellis; 

Te melius vivo pingentem carmine cernent. 

Dum Tranſlatorum ſudant ignobhile vulgus, 40 
Ut captent oculos phaleris, et imagine falſa 


xxll POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, 


L actent lectorem, et vana dulcedine paſcant; 
Me mihi reſtituis verſu, ſenſuſque latentes 
Eruis, et duplicem reddit tua charte Maronem. 44 


E. u et in- | 


_ TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 


ox HIS EXCELLENT POEM, ; 


As when by lab'ring lars new kingdoms riſe, 
The mighty maſs in rude confuſion lies, 

A court unform'd, diſorder'd at the bar, 

And ev'n in peace the rugged mien of war, 

Till ſome wiſe ſtateſman into method draws 5 
The parts, and animates the frame with laws; 

Such was the caſe when Chaucer's early toil 
Founded the Muſes* empire in our ſoil,  / 

Spenſer improv'd it with his painful hand, 

But loſt a noble Muſe in Fairy-land. | 10 
Shakeſpeare ſaid all that Nature could impart, 
And Johnſon added induſtry and art. | 
Cowley and Denham gain'd immortal praiſe; 

And ſome who merit as they wear the bays, 
Search'd all the treaſuries of Greece and Rome, 15 
And brought the precious ſpoils in triumph home. 
But ſtill our language had ſome ancient ruſt, 

Our flights were often high, but ſeldom juſt ; 
There wanted one wha licenſe could reſtrain, 
Make civil laws o'er barb'rous uſage reign; 20 
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POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, xxiii 


One worthy in Apollo's chair to ſit, | 

To hald the ſcales, and give the ſtamp of wit; 

In whom ripe judgment and young fancy meet, 

And force the poet's rage to be diſcreet ; 

Who grows not nauſeous whillt he ſtrives to pleaſe, 

But marks the ſhelves in the poetic ſeas; - 26 

Who knows and teaches what our clime can bear, 

And makes the barren ground obey the lab'rer's care. 
Few could conceive, none the great work could do; 

'Tis a freſh province, and reſerv'd for you. 30 
Thoſe talents all are your's, of which but one 

Were a fair fortune for a Muſe's ſon; 

Wit, reading, judgment, converſation, art, 

A head well balanc'd, and a gen'rous heart. 

While inſet rhymes cloud the polluted 1xy, 35 

Created to moleſt the world and die, 

Your file does poliſh what your fancy caſt ; 

Works are long forming which mult always laſt, 

Rough iron ſenſe, and ſtubborn to the mould, 

Touch'd hy your chymic hand is turn'd to gold; a 

A ſecret grace faihions the flowing lines, 
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And inſpiration thro the labour ſhines,  - | 3 
Writers in ſpite of all their paint and art 1 
Betray the darling paſſion of their heart: ö 1 Ty 4. 


No fame you wound, give no chaſte cars offence; 45 
Still true to-friendſhip, modeſty, and ſenſe. 

So ſaints from heav'n, tor our example ſent, 

Live to their rules, having nothing to repent, 
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xxiv FOES ro THE Auro. 


Horace, if living; by exchange of fate, 
Would give no laws, bat only your's tranſlate, «<0 

Hoiſt fail, bold Writers! ſearch, diſcover far, 
You have a compaſs for a polar ftar2 | | 
Tune Orpheus harp, and with enchanting rhymes 
Soft en the ſavage humour of the times. 

Tell all thoſe antouth'd wonders which appear d 
When Fate itſelf for our great monarch fear d, 56 
Securely thro” the dang rous foreſt led 8 
By guards of angels hen his own were fled: 
Heay'n kindly exercis'd his youth with cares, 

To crown with tnmix'd joys his riper years. 60 

Make warlike James's peaceful virtues known, 
The ſecond hope and genius of the throne: // 
Heav'n in compaſſion brought him on our ſtage 
To tame the fury of a monſtrous age. 

But what bleſs'd voice'ſhall your Maria fing, 6; 
Or a'fit off ring to her altars brings? 

In joys, in grief, in-triumphs, in retreat, 

Great always, without aiming to be great. 

Beauty and Love ſit awful in her face, | 

And ev'ry geſture form'd by ev'ry Grace. 70 

Her glories are tov heav*nlyand refin'd d 

For the groſs ſenſes of à valgar mind. 

It is your part (you poets can divine) 
75 


To propheſy how ſhe by Heav'n's deſign 
Shall give an heir to the great Britiſh line, 
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POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, 


Who over all the Weſtern iſles ſhall reign, 
Both awe the continent and rule the main; 
It is your place to/wait upon her name 
Thro' the vaſt regions of cternat fame. 


True poets ſouls to princes are ally'd, 80 


And the world's empire with its Kings divide. 
Heav'n truſts che preſent time to monare hs care, 


Eternity is the good writer's ſhare. 83 
| KNTGHTLY CHETWOOD. 


TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON, 


ON HIS EXCELLENT 


ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 


Wuuxx ſatire nant and nothing elſe was writ, 
But pure ill- nature paſs'd for nobleſt wit, 
Some priv'leg'd climes the pois'nous weeds refuſe ; 
But when a gen'rous underſtanding Muſe 
Does richer fruits from happier ſoils tranſlate, 5 
We're ſent to Ireland by reverſe of fate; 
Yet you, I know, with Plato would diſdain 
To write and equal the Mæonian ftrain, 
If 't would debauch your humour fo far forth 
To think ſo mean a thing enhanc'd your worth: To 
For were that praiſe, and only that, your duc, 
Which Virgil too might claim no leſs than you, 
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Xvi POEMS TO THE AUTHOR; 


'Tho' that had merited my bare eſteem, 
Id leave to other pens the ſingle theme: 


But when I ſaw the candour of your mind, 15 


A Muſe inur'd to camps in courts refin'd, 

A ſoul cv'n capable of being a friend, 

Free from. thoſe follies Which the great attend, 
I grant ſuch excellence my ſoul did fire; 


Unable to commend 1 wilt admire. 20 


Happy the man when no concern is nigh 
«« But Nature's wanton and his blood runs high, 
«« Who free from cares enjoys without control 
His Muſe, the darling miſtreſs of his ſoul! 
No tedious court his appetite deſtroys, 2; 
Nor thoughts of gain pollute the rapt'rous joys; 
* The dear Minerva 's form'd without a pain, 
nd nothing leſs could fpring from ſuch a brain; 
And yet his godlike pity he imparts 
Lo thoſe that drudge at duty gainſt their hearts, 
« And to illib'ral uſes wreſt the lib'ral arts''— 31 

When I obſerve the wonders you explain, 

Too much the Ancients you commend—1n. vain ; 
In vain you would endeavour to perſuade 
That all our laws were in thoſe archigves laid; 35 
That poetry muſt ever ſtand unmov'd, 
"The only art experience han't improv'd. 
But grant their rites were to religion grown, 
Sure they concern no countries but their own; 
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POEMS TO THE AUTHOR, xxvil 


For let Zneid paſs thro* others' hands, 40 

The ZEncid's ſelf a third- rate poet ſtands; 

Unfit to reach the heights that he has flown, 

We wiſely to our level bring him down : 

Himſelf had writ leſs ſweet and leſs ſublime 

In any other tongue or other time. 45 

And now, my Lord, on this account I grieve, 

To think how diff rent from yourſelf you Il live. 

When this inimitable Piece is fhown 

in languages and empires yet unknown, 

It will be learning then to know and hear 

Not only what you wrote but what you were. 51 
J. AMHERST, 


UPON THE 
EARL OF ROSCOMMON'S 
TRANSLATION OF HORACE DE ARTE rok rica, 


And of the Uſe of Poetry. 
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Rene was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprehend his thought : 
The poet writ to noble Piſo there; 
A noble Piſo does inſtruct us here; 
Gives us a pattern in his flowing ſtyle, 5 
And with rich preceprs does oblige our iſle : 
Britain ! whoſe genius is in verſe expreſs'd 
Bold and ſublime, but negligently dreſs'd. 
C1) 
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vii ron us To TAI AUTHOR» 


Horace will our ſuperftaous branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harp in tune; 10 
Direct us how to back the winged horſe, 

Favour his flight, and moderate his force. 
Tho' poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rage, ill-govern' d, in the clouds is loſt. 
He that proportiom d wonders can diſcloſe, 15 
At once his fancy and his judgment ſhows. 
Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit ean recompenſe. 
The fountain Which from Helicon proceeds, 
hat ſacred ſtream ſfiould never water weeds, 20 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiſtles grow, 
Which envy or perverted nature ſow. 
Well- ſounding verſes are the charm we uſe, 
Heroic thoughts and virtue to infuſe : 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 25 
But they move more in loſty numbers told. 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. 
The Muſce's friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 
With ſilent pity looks on all that err; 30 
But where a brave, a public, action ſhines, 
That he rewards with his immortal lines, 
Whether it be in council or in fight, 
His country's honour is his chief delight; 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters as a ſeed 35 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. 
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POEMS TO THE AUTHOR» xxix 


Here taught the fate of verſes, (always priz'd 

With admiration, or as much defpis'd) 

Men will be leſs indulgent to their faults, 

And patience have to cultivate their thoughts. 40 

Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, 

Could it be known what they diſcreetly blot, 

Finding new words, that to the raviſh'd ear 

May like the language of the gods appear, 

Such as, of old, wiſe bards employ'd, to make 45 

Unpoliſh'd men their wild retreats forſake: 

Law-giving heroes fam'd for taming brutes, 

And raiſing cities with their charming lutes : 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 

And civil life was by the Muſes taught. 50 

So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 

Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their ear, 

Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive, 

Unite their force, and teach them how to thrive : 

To rob the flow'rs, and to forbear the ſpoil, 55 

Preſerv'd in winter by their ſummer's toil, 

They give us food which may with nectar vie, 

And wax that does the abſent ſun ſupply. 58 
EDMUND WALLER, 


C in 


XXX POEMS TO THE AUTHORs 


Cum Opus ſuum Mannſcriptum, una cum elegantt car- 
mine Latino ſibi mitteret illuſtriſimus Author, ita re- 
ſpondit devotiffemus ſuns, K. C. 


Avr x dulce decus, quem culta Britannia vellct, 
Scotia ſeque ſibĩ vix peperiſſe putat; 

Quid, mihi dum nunquam peritura volumina mittis, 
Me, niſi mirari, dulcis amice, velis ? 

Scripta tua in melius qui fingere poſit, Apellis 5 
Is venerem, Phidiæ poſkt et ille Jovem : 

Conſilio ille juvet miſcentem elementa tonantem, 
Rectius et foli fcribere poſſit iter. 

Res ſancta eſt, ſurgens veſtra ad faſtigia, vates, 

Cui præſens ſemper pectora numen habet. 10 
Quantum eſt victuris victuras condere leges, 

In litem lauros et revocare novam ! 

Extinctis vitam dare res eſt quanta ! fed ipſe 
Quantus! pars minima eſt Muſa diſerta tui. 14 
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' MISCELLANIES. | 


AN ESSAY 


a ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 


Har that author whoſe correct Eſſay * 
Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way; 

And happy you who, by propitious fate, 

On great Apollo's facred ſtandard wait, 

And with ſtrict diſcipline inſtructed right, [1 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. 


TENTAMEN, SIVE SPECIMEN 


DE POETIS TRANSFERENDIS LATINE REDDITUM Pf, 


Fr ux ille operis, digno qui carmine leges 
Reſtitait, ſacrz quas fixit Horatius arti, 
Vos quoque felices, quibus indulgentia fati 
Militiam tanto primam tolerare magiſtro, 
Vexillumque dedit ſacratum attollere Phæœbi. 5 
Egregiè inſtructi miris ducis artibus, arma 

* John Sheffield Duke of Buckinghamſhire, 


This Latin verſion of Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on 'Tranf- 
lated Verſe is by the late Mr. Euſden of Cambridge, 
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31 MISCELLANIES. 


But ſince the preſs, the pulpit, and the Qage; 
Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age, 

Provok'd too far, we reſolutely muſt 

To the few virtues that we have be juſt; T0 


To ſcarch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 

Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore ? 

The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle 

With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. 15 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And Nature ſeconds all his ſoft deſires, 
Theocritus does now to us belong, 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural ſong. 


For who have long'd or who have labour'd more 


— n 


Exercere prius nôſtis, quam ad prelia ventum eſt. 
At nunc cùm prelium, cum pulpita, cumq; theatra 
Stultitiam ſæc'li rident, et ſtultiùs augent, 

Szpe laceſlitis ſumenda audacia; nobis 10 
Virtutes paucæ; fas ſit defendere paucas. 

Qui noſtris cupidi magis, aut qui plura ferendo 
Certirunt vaſtas Romæ perquirere gazas, 

Purius aut Graiis aurum exhaurire fodinis? 
Tranſlatus noſtris fructus pulcherrimus oris 15 
Spes det maturas, et amænis floribus halat. 
Dulce fluens Naſo teneros inſpirat amores, 

Et quodcunque petit, ſequitur natura petentem. 
Noſtra Syracoſium referunt jam carmina vatem, 
Illius agreſtem rupes ſonat Anglica Muſam. 


20 
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20 


Who has not heard how Italy was bleſt 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy Eaſt ? 

Or Gallus' ſong, ſo tender and ſo true, 

As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view. 

When mourning nymphs attendtheir Daphne'shearſe, 

Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe! 25 

But hear, oh ! hear, in what exalted ſtrains 

dicilian Muſes thro' theſe happy plains : 

Proclaim Saturnian times--our ownApolloreigns! 
When France had breath'd, after inteſtine broils, 

And peace and conqueſt crown d her foreign toils, 30 

There, cultivated by a royal hand, 

Learning grew faſt, and ſpread, and bleſs'd the land; 


Quis neſcit, quanto felicior Itala tellus 

Medorum ſylvis, gemmiſque Oriente ſuperbo ? 

Aut quæ cantavit Gallus molliſſima, cantus 

Reddit ur en! qualem immoto nec corde Lycoris 

Ipſa legat: vel cam lugent tua funera, Daphni, 25 

Nymphæ, quis ſiccis lugentes cernat ocellis ? 

En! vero numeris en! quam ſublimibus ar va 

Fortunata per hæc ſiculaz Saturnia Muſz 

Tempora jam reſonant; noſter jam regnat Apollo. 
Libera civil requieſcere Gallia bello 39 

Ut cæpit, pacemque domi palmaſque labores 

Externi peperere, illic doctrina vigebat 

Regali nutrita manu, latè que beabat 
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34 MISCELLANTES. 


The choiccſt books that Rome or Greece have knowt 
Her excellent tranſlators made her own; 

And Europe {till conſiderably gains 35 
Both by their good example and their pains. 

From hence our gen'rous emulation came, 

We undertook, and we perform'd, the ſame. 

But now we ſhew the world a nobler way, 

And in Tranſlated Verſe do more than they; 40 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 

With ſweetneſs not to be expreſs'd in proſe; 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 

And ſhews the ſtuff, but not the workman's ſxill: 


_— 2 * "EY 
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Omnia diffundens ſeſe: tum Græcia quicquid, 

Aut quicquid Latium jactaret amabile, ſolers, 3; 
Dum digne vertit, proprium ſibi Gallia fecit. 

Et quod adhue noſtro, tu jure fateberis, orhi 
Multùm operz illius, multùm exemplaria proſint. 
Hinc ille illuſtris nobis, hinc æmulus ardor; 

Rem libuit tentare, et quæ tentata placebat, 4⁰ 
Sortita eventum votis ſucceſſit amicè. 

At nunc nobilior monſtratur ſemita, verſo 
Carmine przzflamus nos, quod nec Gallia præſtet. 
Hic, numeroſe, nites ſine nube ſerenus, Horati, 
Nil perit hie, numeris et iiſdem redderis idem. 43 
Vim nemo hanc dulcem ſperet ſermone ſoluto. 
Vulgaris ſermo vatis nude edere ſenſum 

lite valet; tibi materiam, non explicat ingens 
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, who have ſerv d him more than twenty years, 45 
Scarce know my maſter as he there appears. 

Vain are our neighbours' hopes, and vain their cares; 
The fault is more their lanFuage's than theirs; 

'Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 

Of ſofter ſound than ours perhaps affords; 50 
But who did ever in French authors ſec 

The comprehenſive Engliſh energy ? 

The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 

Drawn to French-wire, ' would thro' whole pages 
ſpeak my private but impartial ſenſe { ſhine. 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence; 56 
For I'll recant when France can ſhew me wit 

As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ. 


1 


Artis opus: colui multos quem ſedulus annos 

Ipſe ego, qualis ibi legitur mutatus in ora 50 
Plane aliena, meum jam vix agnoſco magiſtrum. 
Truſtrà finitimi tendunt, fruſtraque laborant, 

Des linguæ vitio, haud illis: hæc culta videtur, 
Florida, verborumque ſerax, quæ forte tenellas 
Titillent leviore ſono, quam poſiumus, aures. 55 
Eſto; at quis nobis oſtendat Gallicus autor 

Angliacz ner vos ſimul, et compendia linguz ? 
Carminis unius nitidus cum pondere ſenſus 

Deductus tenui per tota pbemata filo 

Uruarct Gallos: que fit ſententia nobis 60 
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36 MISCELLANTES, 


Nis true compoſing is the nobler part, 
But good Tranflation is no eaſy art; 60 
For tho' materials ha ve long ſince been found, 

Vet both your fancy and Four hands are bound; 
And by imptoving what was writ before 

Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 

The ſoil intended for Pierian ſeeds 65 
Muſt be well purg'd from rank pedantic weeds, 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes: 


* 1 r * 


(Aqua licet privata) libet veram edere aperte, 
Nec cuiquam nocuiſſe velim, nam dicta retracto, 
Si brevitate pari ſenſus includerenorimt 
Tam crebros, acreſque, et molli ſtringere nodo. 
Pulchrior illa quidem eſt fæ cundo pectore primùm 
Rem tibi vis promens, felicique ubere vena, 66 
Sed genio haud caret et bene vertere; nam tibiquamyis 
Tradita materies aliunde hæc ſuppetat, extra 
Libera non ponis veſtigia, cogeris arcto 
Limite, dum circa patulum verſaberis orbem; 70 
Dumque ſtudes augere, tibi quæ tradita res eſt, 
Quò minus ingenium hic ſudat, ſœcundaque vena, 
Tanto judicii mags exercetur acumen. 
Exoſſare ſolum, cui ſemen credere tendis 
Picrium, ſaxis primum ſalebriſque decebit, 74 
Vellere et urticas criticorum turpiter hirtas. 


Avertit Phœbus, trepidat Parnaſſia rupes, 
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For none have been with admiration read 2 
6o But who beſide their learning were well bred. 70 
The firſt great work (a taſk perform'd by few) 


o, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true: 171 
No maſk, no tricks, no favour, no reſerve; + - 1 N 1 
Diſſect your mind, examine ev ry nervʒe. | 11 4 
65 Whoever vainly on his ſtreagth depends at.” 75 , 4; ij | 
Begins like Virgil, but like Mzvius ends. a Hh 
That wretch; in ſpite of his forgotten rhymes, *- 4 Watt | 
Condemn'd to live to all ftucceeding times, 0 it | 
— With pompous nonſenſe and a bellowing found 14 Hl | 
Sung loſty lum tumbling to the ground. 80 2 {lj | | 
, _ — ä 1 
Cum ſtrepitu horriſono Baralipton vulnerat aures. A | I" 
Dignus nemo legi, atque diu retinere legentes, Z { ö f | | 
mum Ni bene-moratas doctus qui poſſidet artes. 80 1 14 
66 Diſſicilis labor, et paucis ſuperabilis hic eſt ; oy | 1 | 
umvis Fallere te ut nolis ipſum: procul abſit iniqua 71 if | | | 
Gratia, ſperne dolos, probitas ſpectetur, et imas 11 11% 
Pande animi latebras, atque omnes excute nervos. : ; | 5 | | 
70 Qui vane propriis confidere viribus audet, 85 1 [ | 
Prodeat ille Maro forſan, ſed Mzviusexitz (41.8% 
na, Infelix ! cujus, poſtquam data carmina ſcombris, 219041 


Damnatur vità poſt ſcripta ſuperſtite nomen, 
P:z?nam immortalem mortali ex carmine pendens: 
70 Is tumidis ruptus buccis, vacuoque/boatu © +» 90 
Torva Mimalloncis implevit cornua honibis. 
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Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyric lays. 


38 MISCELLANIES. 


And (if my Muſe can thro' paſt ages ſce) 

That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping, fool was he, 

Exploded when with univerſal ſcorn 

Ihe mountains labour'd and a mouſe was born. 
Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny wreſtler cries, 

© Audacions Mortals] and be timely wiſe ; 86 

* Tis I rhat call; remember Milo's end, 

« Wedg'd in that timber which he ſtrove to rend. 
Each poet with a diff rent talent writes; 

One praifes, one inſtructs, another bites. g2 

Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bays, 
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Si bene lapfa memor repetat mihi ſzcala Muſa, 

Mzvins ille fuit vano promiſſor hiatu 

Contemptus meritò, cum parturientibus altis 94 

Montibus, (horrendum ) mor prodtit exiguus mus, 
Difcite, jam magna conclamans voce per umbras 

Ille lacertoſus, clarus pugil iHe Crotonis, 

Milo jubet fua fata docens, temerarius olim 

Viribus ipfe fais nodofam in robur adactus, 

Tindere quod primò nhimis cf feliciter auſus. 209 
Diverſi ſeribunt diverfo numine vates, 

1 audibus hie pollef, ſalibus ta, moribus alter. 

Non epicas auſus Flaccus fibi poſcere lauros, 

Ipſe nec ad lyricum celſus deſcendere carmen 14 

Dignatus Maro. Tu, qua mens iter ipſa frequentat, 
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Examine how your humour is inclin'd, 

And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then ſeck a poet who your way does bend, 
And chuſe an author as you chuſe à friend; 
United by this ſympathetic bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond; 
Your thoughts, your words, your ſtyles, your ſoule, 


No longer his interpreter, but he. ſ[agree, 
With how much caſe is a young Muſe betray d! 
How nice the reputation of the maid! 102 


Your early, kind, paternal, care appears 

By chaſte inſtruction of her tender years: 

The firſt impreſſion in her infant break tog 
Will be uren be the ara 


Quz primùm, explores, rapit ultro at ns 
Tum tibi cognatum, qui tramite vergit eodem, 
Auteremaue legas, tanguan legeretur amicus. 
Dumque pati ſtringunt vos vincula mutua nexu, 
Mirus cri conſenſus, amabis, amaberis idem; 110 
Mens cadem, ſinulis ſententia, vox, et utrique, 
Interpres jam tu non illius, alter at ille. 

Circumſtant cunas quam ptona pericula Muſæ 
Virginis! intactæ quam labrica fama puellæ 
Commendat ſeſe patris indulgentia primbm, 115 
Molle lutum caſto fi fingas pollice : forma 
Vultſis prima manet, ſingatur et optima prima. 
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Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, 
No wanton ſound oftend her virgin ear: 
Secure from fooliſh pride's aſſected ſtate, ' 

And ſpecious flatt'ry's more pernicious bait, 110 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 

But your neglect muſt anſwer for her faults. 

Immodeſt words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 114 
What mod' rate fop would take the Park or ſtews 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs may chuſe ? 


Ne premat ingenium, libertatemque decoram 
Auſteri ſervus timor, imperiumque magiſtri; 

Nec verba intereà violent laſci va pudicam: 120 
Non illa ztatis ventoſo turgida ſaſtu 

Addicat pronas aſſentatoribus aures, 

Nec nimis illa procis pateat laudantibus ultro; 

Sic decor ingenuus mentem huic ſine fraudibus ornet, 
Sed culpa arguitur tua ſiquid neſcia peccat. 125 
Fas nunquam obſcænis veniam concedere dictis, 

Communi ſenſu planè caret horridus ille, 

Quid deceat, quid non, prave, aut ſecurus inepte. 
Ecquis enim ſapiens mediocriter, uſque profuſus 
Aris, et uſque adeò nugator ſplendidus, inter 130 
Libera cui nymphas commercia dentur honeſtas, 
Solicitare velit plebem et de farce lupanar? 

Ergo tuum eligere eſt dignè, cum ſuppetat ingens, 
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Variety of ſuch is to be found; 
Take then a ſubject proper to expound, 
But moral great, and worth a poet's voice; 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice; 120 
And ſuch applauſe it muſt expect to mect 
As would ſome painter buſy in a ſtreet 
To copy bulls and bears, and ev ry ſign 
That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 
Yet 't is not all to have a ſubject good; 125 
It muſt delight us when 't is underftood. 
He that brings fulſome objects to my view, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
With nauſeous images my fancy fille, 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 130 


— 
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Dignaque materies, et rerum copia prægnans, 
Quam vertas etiam digne qyz viribus apta eſt; 135 
Sit grandis, magnumque ſonans, morataque roctè. 
Mater iem ſapiens ſectantes ſpernit inanem; 
Hi ſperent plauſus, quales per compita pictor 
Excipit ille, artis qui ſtultæ prodigus urſos, 
Exprimit, et tauros, et ſiquod penſile fgrum 140 
Attonito ad vappæ ſæces trahit ore popellum. 

Nec tamen hoc ſatis eſt fic elegiſſe potenter 
Materiem, niſi et hæc demum iutellecta placebit. 
Objicit ante oculos mihi qui deformia viſu, 


Quod multi e priſcis, multi fectre recentes 145 


Averſanda animum male torquet imagine, qualis 
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Inſtruct the liſt'ning world how Maro ſings |. 
Of uſeful ſubjects and of lofty things; 

Theſe will ſuch trae, ſuch bright, ideas raiſc 
As merit gratitude as well as praiſe : 

But foul deſeriptions are offenſive ſtill, 1835 
Either for being like, or being ill; | 

For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 

On holy garbage tho' by Homer cook'd ? 

Whoſe railing heroes and whoſe wounded gods 
Makes ſome ſuſpe& he ſnores as well as nods. 140 


Eut loffend Virgil begins to frown, 


And Horace looks with indignation down; 


Ed 


Pharmaca guſtantiim gravis oſcula torquet amaror. 
Le duce, Virgilium attonitus late audiat orbis, 

Ut cecinit ſublime! ut miſcuit utile dulci! 

Omnibus hinc verè formoſa orietur imago, 150 
Devinctoſque habeas, non tantùm laudibus æquos: 
Te laudifſe parunr eſt, meritis ni præmia donent. 
At non arridet deſcribens turpia, vitam 

Si bene pingat, idem eſt, fi pravè: nam quis iniquæ 
Tam patiens cænæ, ut faſtidia ferre culinæ 155 
Mzx6niz immotus ſibi temperet ? hic ſua divi 
Vulnera dum plorant, et dum rixatur Achilles, 

Non modo dormitat, vereor, ſed ſtertit Homerus. 
Parciùs iſta: Maro cœlo indignatus ab alto 
Avertit, Flaccuſque oculos: mea Muſa recedit 169 
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My bluſhing Muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like implicitly admires. + 
On ſure foundations let your fabric riſe, 145 
And with attractive majeſty ſurpriſe, 
Not by affected meretricious arts 
But ſtrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts, 
Which thro' the whole inſenſibly muſt paſs, 
With vital heat to animate the maſs; 150 
A pure, an active, an auſpicious, flame, 
And bright as heav 'n, from whence the bleſſing came; 
But few, oh! few ſouls, preordain'd by Fate, 
The race of gods, have reach'd that envy'd height. 


Tina rubore genas, et quem par nobile fratrum 
Vindicat, obſequio probat, et miratur in illis. 
Manſura fundata baſi ſe fabrica tollat, 
Ut videam plenum gratz, ſtupeamque videndo 
Majeſtatis opus: mifera-non ſplendeat arte 165 
Fucatum, ſed ſit ſimplex duntaxat, et unum, 
Corpore compacto robuſtum, et partibus aptis. 
Hinc pura, hinc velox, hinc feliciſſima flamma 
Lumine divino (donum eſt divinitus ortum) 
Per varias tacite partes labatur, et intùs 170 
Totam animet molem, foveatque caloribus almis. 
Heu tamen, heu! pauci, (quos Jupiter æquus amavit) 
Pulchra Deum ſoboles, mirum tetigere cacumen. 
Non novus huc Titan accedere crimine pollit P 
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14 MISCELLANIES, 


No rebel, Titan's ſacrilegious crime, Tie 

By heaping hills on hills, can hither climb; 

The grizly ferryman of hell deny'd 

Mneas entrance till he knew his guide: 

How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav n without a call! 
Pride (of all others the moſt dang'rous fault) 161 

Proceeds from want of ſenſe or want of thought. 

The men who labour and digeſt things moſt 

Will be much apter to deſpond than boaſt ; 

For if your author be profoundly good 165 

T will coſt you dear before he 's underſtood. 


Sacrilego, montes iterum fi montibus addat. 175 

Squallidus, haud visa primùm duce, portitor orci 

Dardanio Her6i cymbamque, aditumque negavit, 

Nec niſi monſtrata potuit miteſcere virga. 

Quo non jure ruent noſtrorum crimina, faſtu 

Qui vetito cœlum arripiunt, et non ſua captant ! 189 
Faſtus, quo vitium non pernicioſius ullum, 

Arguit aut celeres animos, curaque carentes, 

Aut turpis parit hunc inſcitia, craſſus et error. 

Nam ſiqui ſudant impenſiùs, atque laborant, 

Deſperare magis, quam ſunt jactare parati. 18; 

Sic ſi contineat ſenſus tuus ille profundos, 

Sæpe ſtylum vertis, limæque incumbere totus 

Cogeris, exprimere ut valcas, et reddere purum. 
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Sæc'loru 
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How many ages ſince has Virgil writ! 

How few are they who underſtand him yet! 

Approach his altars with religious fear,- 

No vulgar deity inhabits there: 170 

Heav'n ſhakes not more at Jove's imperial nod 

Than poets ſhould before their Mantuan god. 

Hail, mighty Maro! may that ſacred name 

Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial flame, ö 

Sublime ideas and Apt words infuſe, - 175 

The Muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the 
What I have, inſtanc'd'only in the beſt _{Muſe! 

ls, in proportion, true of all the reſt. | 


Szc'lorum en! retrò quam fluxit plurimus ordo, - 

1 Ex quo Virgilius legitur ! ſed pars quota vatem .19@ 

it, Lectorum aſſequitur vulgo'! tu pronus ad aras 
Relligione pavens procumbe, habitat Deus intus, 
Nec de plebe deus: nutu Jovis altus Olympus 

189 Ji quatitur, trepidate Andina ad numina turbam - 
Fas pariter vatum, atque ſuum placare Tonantem. 195 
Salve magno Maro! ſanctum, et venerabile nomen, 
Noſtra tua accendas cœleſti pectora famma. 
Hinc O! res liceat, vivas hinc ducere voces, 

18; Muſa mihi inſpiret cantus, ſed tu rege Muſam. 

Jamque ego de ſummo dixi quodcunque poeta, 2c 
d quoque de reliquis poteras dixiſſe gradatim. 
Sit primo proprium tibi curæ exquirere ſenſum, 
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4⁰  MISCELLANTES, 


Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 


There ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar; 1% 


Search ev'ry comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's miad; 
Yet be not blindly guided by the throng ; 

The multitude is always in the wrong. 

When things appear unnatural or hard, i; 
Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd; 
Who knows what bleſſing Pheebus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour owe ? 

Such ſecrets are not eaſily found out, 

But once diſcover'd leave no room for doubt: 196 
'fruth ſtamps conviction in your raviſh'd breaſt, 
And peace and Joy attend * rams _ 


— 1 1 a * n 


Fortiter hoe contende, et totas exere vires. 

Oranes ne pigeat criticorum evolvete chartas, 
Forſitan hie ille, et rectè alter judicet illic. 205 
At cave, ne turbam maleſuada libido ſequendi 

Te teneat; ſemper præceps it vulgus, et errut. 

Si quzedam dura, et nimiùm detorta putabis, 
Autorem fibj componens modo conſule; quis ſcit, 
Fehci annuerit dexter fi Cynthius auſo, 210 
Quantim ſera tui ditirint ſæc' la labores ? 

Hwc arcana quidem non cuilibet obvia cure, 

Sed ſimul ut patuere, error fugit ante, metuſque: 
Intima pertentat ſolidum tibi pectora verum, 

t pace zterna cumulat te candidus hoſpes, 20 
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e654 ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 47 


Truth ſtill is one; Truth is divinely bright, 
No cloudy doubts obſcure her native light; 
While in your thoughts you find the leaſt debate, 
You may confound but never can tranſlate: 196 
Your ſtyle will this thro' all diſguiſes ſhow, 
For none explain more clearly than they know, 
He only proves he underſtands a text | 
Whoſe expoſition leaves it unperplex d. 200 
They who too faithfully on names infiſt, 
Rather create than diſſipate the miſt, 
And grow unjuſt by being over-nice, 
(For fuperſtitious virtue turns to vice.) 


r; 1% 
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Simplex eſt Verum, et divina luce coruſcum, 

Nec premit ingenuos vultus dubirabilis error. 

Hoc certum eſt, tibi in ambiguo dum ſenſus adhæret, 

perplexurm turbare magls, ſed vertere nunquam 

dincerum dabitur : falfos per mille colores 22@ 
Te prodet ſly las ipſe cava ſub imagine ludens. 
Nemo etenim verbis rem clariùs explicat, arte 
Pectore quam: concepit ; et is concepit acate, 

cit, Qui nil obſcurum verborum in nube relinquit. 

210 Interpres fidus, nimiùm qui nomina curat, 225 

inducit potids tenebras, quam diſſipat; et fit 
jure adeò ex ſummo ſummè idem injurius: odit 

ie? Ceca ſuperſtitio, ſtultè quem diligit : ipſa 
>ponte ſuã in vitium virtus delabitur, ultra 


209 


215 
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48 | MISCELLANIES, 


Let Craſſus'* ghoſt and Labienus tell © 2% 

How twice in Parthian plains their legions fel]; 

Since Rome hath been ſo jealous of her fame, 

That ſew know Pacorus' or Monæſes' name. 
Words in one language elegantly us d 

Will hardly in another be excus'd:: | 210 

And ſome that Rome admir'd in Cæſar's time 

May neither ſuit our genius nor our clime. 

The genuine ſenſe, intelligibly told, 

Shews a Tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. 
Excurſions are inexpiably bad, 215 

And 't is much ſafer to leave out than add. 


— 


Quim par eſt textuſque tenax, et mordicus hærens. 
Ut bis Romanas Parthi fregere phalanges, 231 
Aut, Labiene, tua, aut Craſſi hoc ediflerat umbra; 
Quando ita conſuluit famæ pia Roma ſuorum, 
Ut Pacorum vix noſtra, agnoſcant vix ſæcꝰ la Monæſen. 
Quæ verba alterius linguæ ſplendore niteſcunt, 
Forte carent venia, ſi vis transferre; nec olim, 236 
Omnia, quæ fovère Auguſti tempora, noſtro 
Conveniunt genio, nec honore ferentur eddem 
Reddita: ſed propriè ſenſus, quos continet autor, 
Qui docet, hic interpres erit conſultus, et audax. 240 
Longe a propoſito nullis luſtranda piac lis 
Culpa recedendi: nihil addas, fiquid-omittas 
'T'utius eſt, verbis cultum patientibus ægreè. 
* Hor. lib. iii. ode 5. 
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ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 49 


Abſtruſe and myſtic thoughts you muſt expreſs 

With painful care, but ſeeming eaſineſs, N 
For truth ſhines brighteſt thro? the plaineſt dreſs. 
Th' Znean Muſe, when ſhe appears in ſtate, 220 
Makes all Jove's thunder on her verſes wait, 

Yet writes ſometimes as ſoft and moving things 

As Venus ſpeaks or Philomela ſings. 

Your author always will the beſt adviſe; 

Fall when he falls, and when he riſes riſe. 225 
Aſſected noiſe is the moſt wretched thing 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. 
Vowels and accents, regularly plac'd, 

On even ſyllables (and ſtill the laſt) 


* 


Myſtica ſi vatum quandoque arcana reſolves, 
Lima tibi facilem cura mentita laboret, 245 
Nativa ut videatur; amat ſplendeſcere vernm 
Simplex munditiis: cùm ſeſe Ain5ia Muſa 
lnferat inceſſu magno, Jovis zmula cingit 
Flamma latus, fulmenque : interdum mollia ſeribit, 
Quz, Philomela, canas, quæ tu, Cytherea, loquaris. 
Conſilium dabit ipſe autor, rectèque monebit, 251 
Cumque cadente cadas, et cum ſurgente reſurgas. 
Crede mihi, nugas miſerum affectare canoras : 
Nil aliud premit inferiùs per inania raptos. 
Syllabanam modo par cadat omnis, et ultima ſemper, 
(Quz levis eft cura) et propriis accentibus aures 256 
Ordo petat numeroſus, habebunt verba ſonos, ct 
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50 MISCELLANIES. 


Tho! groſs innumerable faults abound, © + 230 
In ſpite of nonſenſe never fail of ſound. 

But this is meant of even verſe alone, 

As being moſt harmonious and moſt known; 
For if you will unequal numbers try, t 

There accents on odd ſyllables muſt lie. 235 
Whatever ſiſter of the learned Nine 

Does to your ſuit a willing ear incline, 

Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 

She *ll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame; 


But if a wild uncertainty prevail, 240 


And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale, 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair, 


8 


— — — 


Juſtum adeò modulamen inania plurima rerum. 
Hæc mods vera pari de carmine dicere fas eſt, 

Not um aliis quoniam magls, et quia dulcius; at fi 
Forſan inæquales numeros tentare libebit, 201 
Qua cadit accentus, cave, ſyllaba quzq; fit impar. 
E dota Aonidum turba quæcunque ſororum 
Arridens precibus ſurdam non admovet aurem, 
Utere ſorte tua, decus immortale mereri 265 
Nunc aude; flammæ Muſa immemor eſſe fidelis 
Non ingrata ſolet : quod fi tibi mobile pectus 
Fluctuat, et facili quovis impellitur aura, 
Præteritus ſordeſcet honos, mæſtuſque videbis 
Spem merit0 ereptam tibi cum mercede laborum. 279 
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ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 51 


A quack (too ſcandalouſly mean to name) 

Had by man- midwifery got wealth and fame: 245 
As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 

The lab'ring wife invokes his ſurer aid. 
Well-ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 

Who while ſhe guzzles chats the doctor's praiſe; 
And largely what ſhe wants in words ſupplies 250 
With maudlinreloquence of trickling eyes. 

But what a thoughtleſs animal is man 

(How very active in his own trepan!) 

For, greedy of phyſicians! frequent fees, 

From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees, 255 


Ille, ſerunt, (prohibent ſed multa opprobria nomen) 
Obſtetricis erat functus dum munere, Agyrta 
Et ſamam, et nummos peperit: quaſi non memor artis 
Ilithy ia ſue; fer opem tu certior, inquit 
Parturiens, vir docte, uxor: recreantur aniles 275 
Multa ſæce animi, et media inter pocula, Agyrtz 
Facta ſalutiferi reſonant ; ſi copia verbis | 
Deſit, faeundos oculis litat ebria rores. corpus! 
Aſt homo quam brutum eit (pro dii!) ſine pectore 
Quam ſibimet prompta molitur fraude ruinam ! 280 
Nam medicorum avide dum mercenarius aurum 
Appetit, en]! pariter doctam ſibi vendicat artem 
dyrmate nan licito mirantia compita verrens; 
Judice quod vetula medicus ſæpe audit, ultro 
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52 „ MISCELLANIES. 


Struts in a new unlicens'd gown, and then 
From ſaving women falls to killing men. 
Another ſuch had left the nation thin, 

In ſpite of all the children he brought in. 
His pills as thick as hand- grenadoes flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew ;. 
His name ſtruck every where as great a damp 
As Archimedes thro' the Roman camp. 
With this the doctor's pride began to cool, 
For ſmarting ſoundly may convince a fool. 
But now repentance came too late for grace, 
And meagre Famine ſtar d him in the face: 


** » 


260 


265 


Prodiit et medicus, deſertaque arte tuendi 
Uxorum vitas, properat jugulare maritos. 
Huic alter geminus (talis fi forte fuiſſet 


In terris) ſexum jam noſtrum abolere nefandis 


Artibus, artis inops valuiſſet, tot licet edens 
In lucem natos: telorum haud ferreus imber 


Denſior emitti ſolet, hinc quam emiſſa volabant 


285 


290 


Pharmaca, quique cadunt, fimilem trax@re ruinam, 


Nec certam minis, ac quondam fublimis ab arce 


Ille Syracoſius Romanis undique caſttis 
Spargebat geometra; novus vel nomine ſolo 
Dat ſtragem medicus: ſic deſerveſcere faſtus 
Paulatim cæpit; ſtultus ſua damna remordent 


295 


Supplicio edoctos tandem: factum dolet z at quid 


8ero dolere juvat, fi gratia vita ferendo eſt, 
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ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 


Fain would he to the wives be reconcil'd, 

But found no huſband left to own a child. 

The friends, that got the brats were poiſon'd too; 

In this ſad caſe what could our vermine do? 271 

Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hope of bail, 

Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail; 

And there, with baſket-alms ſcarce kept alive, 

Shews how-miſtaken talents ought to thrive. 275- 
| pity, from my ſoul, unhappy men, 

Compell'd by want to proſtitute their pen; 

Who muſt, like lawyers, either ſtarve or plead, 

And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead! 


n LI 


TT — — 


Jamque oculos fi macra Famis turbavit imago? 300 
Sæpiùs opta vit ſponſas placare relictas, 

Sed non ſponſus erat, proles quem agnoſcere poſſet. 
lpſe etiam cecidit medicina extinctus eadem 

Furtivus pater: en! quò nunc ſe proripit ille 

Acciſis pennis, multo et gravis zre, nec uſquam 305 
Spes vadis? ergo miſer nulli miſerabilis imo 

Carcere putreſcit, vitam vix aſſe rogato 

Suſtentans, triſtiſque monet, quæ fata meretur, 

Qui ruit ingenium contra, et temerarius errat. 

Illius ĩpſe vicem ſincero ex pectore acerbam 30 
Ingemo, qui Laribus durè compreſſus iniquis 
Proſtituit calamos, et couditione maligna 
Scribendo quæſtum meritorius urget, ut actor 
Cauſarum, non, quid pulchrum, quid turpe, requirit, 
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14 MISCELLANIES. 


But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd, heirs, 280 Have 


| Who to your country owe your ſwords and cares, And h 
J Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce, I hear 
i For rich ill poets are without excuſe. And p 

Tis very dang'rous tamp' ring with a Muſe; With 1 


4 The profit 's ſmall, and you have much to loſe; 283 She ma 
1 For tho' true wit adorns your birth or place, 


i Degen'rate lines degrade th' attainted race; But th. 

kl | No poet any paſſion can excite And m 

1 But what they feel tranſport them when they write, Bewar 

| — — _ For te: 

At, dictante gula, rapit — r z Thus r 

Majeſtas cum voce fidem: fcd vos, quibus ingens And w 
ö Luxuries rerum, patriæ quos cuncta ſaluti 

5 Conſecrare decet, vos, Pompiliana propago, Tane p 

Ne vanæ illecebræ captent, et pectora fallant; Senſiſti 

Namque malis ſimul, et locupletibus eſſe poctis 320 Cùm Pf 

Non homines, non dii, non conceſſere column. Disject 

Extremum diſcrimen adis, illudere dives * Et de 

Qui chartis audes; nimis alea luditur impar Nec me 

Hzc tibi: committis totum, dum quzrere pauca Elicit, . 

Vix tandem poteris ſudans. Feliciter ortus 4325 His licè 

Quamvis forte tuos cognatæ carmina venæ Atque } 

Hiuſrent, clarum inficiunt tibi temma viciſſim Excuflif 

Degeneres verſus, ultrò accerſitus et error. Spiritus 

Jam fruſtrà ſtimulis animum mihi tangis ineſtem, Phæbo 

Scribentis niſi mens affectibus æſtuat iiſdem, 330 Affectu 

Ni rabie fera corda tument, et ſanguinis undis. Pectori: 


285 


320 


ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE, $53 


Have you been led thro' the Cumzan cave, 290 

And heard th' impatient maid divinely rave? 

I hear her now; I ſee her rolling eyes: | 

And panting, * Lo! the god, the god!” ſhe cries; 

With words not her's, and more than human ſound, 

She makes th obedient ghoſts peep trembling thro* 
the ground. | 295 

But tho* we muſt obey when Heav'n commands, 

And man in vain the ſacred call withitands, 

Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt; 

For ten infpir'd ten thouſand are poſſeſt. 

Thus make the proper uſe of each extreme, 300 

And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 


Tane per Eubdice deductus virginis antrum 

Senſiſti vatem violento numine ferri, 

Cùm Pheebi impatiens bacchatur? Ego audio, circùm 
Disjectos ego cerno oculos, et pectus anhelum, 335 
Et deus, ecce deus! clamat : jam non ſua verba, 
Nec mortale ſonans, pallentes undique manes 

Ehcit, que imis trepidos jubet ire ſepulcris. 

His licet imperiis parendum haud mollibus ultrò eſt, 
Atque homines magnum furiato corde laborant 340 
Excuſſiſſe Deum fruſtra ; at qui ſæ viat intùs 

Spiritus, intererit multùm; forts unus, et alter 
Phæœbo agitur, ſalſis dum mille furoribus acti. 

Affectu ſic, fi ſapies, utroque fruaris 

Pectoris, extremo licet hinc, atque inde remoto, 345 
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56 1” MISCELLANIZES,” -* » 
As when the cheerful hours too freely paſs, Theſe 


And ſparkling wine ſmiles in the tempting glaſs, There 
Your pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat | 1 bus h 
Thro' ev'ry ſwelling vein a loud retreat; 30% Wa f 
80 when a Muſe propitiouſly invites, Whoſe 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights; While} 
But when you find that vig'rous heat abate, The 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. Now tu 
Before the radiant. fun a glimm'ring-lamp, 310 Belong: 
Adult'rate metals to the ſterling ſtamp, Which 
Appear not meaner than mere human lines Abſurd 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe inſpiration ſhines : All the 
Bile canens calida, frigenti carmina limans. Hic vire 
Ut nimis.illa volant celeri cùm tempora lapſu, Aut nat: 
Caſta pa 


Plena coronato rident ubi ſpumea Baccho 
Pocula, dant monitus venæ, motuque frequenti 
Subſultant, canit et toto tuba corde receſſum. 3350 
Muſa ubi te auſpiciis, proniſque furoribus urget, 
Utere muneribus, nec celſa ſub aſtra volatus 
Compeſce ardentes, ſed cum tibi deficit ardor 


Haud ali 
Per medi 
Aſtu pr: 
Miratur 
Urget ite 


Pectoris, inceptos/prazſens in tempus iimbas Liber < 
Deponas, meliora et te ad momenta reſerves. 355 (Nomine 
Non magis ad Phœbi radiatum lumen hebeſcit Fam ſet 
Fax tremulùm ſplendens, aut diſtant ære lupini, Quam Pa 
Quam ſonat humana'carmen triviale moneta n al [ 
Percuſſum, ſi divinis componitur-inde Progenie 

Affectare 


Car minibus, verum quez ſpirant enthea Phœbum. 369 


305 


310 


ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 57 


Theſe nervous, bold; thoſe languid and remiſs; 
There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kiſs. 315 
Thus have I ſeen a rapid headlong tide 

With foaming waves the paſſive Soane divide, 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay, 

While he, with-caget force, urg'd his impetuous way. 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 320 
Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name, l 

Belongs to none but an eſtabliſh'd fame, 

Which ſcorns to take it 

Abſurd expreſſions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legion of exploded faults, 325 


Hic vires, animique, ibi ſtagnat frigidus humor, 

Aut natat in labris delumbis, ut oſcula libat 

Caſta parens puero: ſed in his furor ommnis amantũni. 

Haud aliter quendam magno cum murmure vidi 

Per medium ire Ararim, et tacitum diſtinguere flumen 

Aitu præcipiti Rhodanum : ſtagnantibus undis 366 

Miratur patiens Araris, dum ſpumeus amnis | 

Urget iter, fervenſque fretis petit æquora torrens. 
Libertas, priſci ſibi quam arripuère poetæ, 

(Nomine jam nimiùm quæ dicta licentia juſto) 370 

Famz ſeturo ſcriptori propria ſoli eit, 

Qram parce veniam tamen is, ſumetque pudenter. 

Abſurdi ſenſus, eruda, imperfectaque vocum 

Progenies, male nata cohors, et Apolline læ vo 

Affectare proter va diem, fe hoc jure tuetur: 375 
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38 „ 7 MISCELLANIES, 


Baſe fugitives to that aſylum fly, 

And ſacred laws with inſolence defy. 

Not thus our heroes of the former days 

Deſery'd and gain'd their never- fading bays; 

For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part 330 
Of what ſome call neglect was ſtudy'd art. 

When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, 

"Tis like a warning- piece, which gives the ſign 

To wake your fancy, and prepare your fight 

To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight. 

I loſe my patience when with ſaucy pride 336 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. 


Defendit numerus quia ſcilicet improbus, et plebs, 
Jam Phœbum impune, et rident Parnaſha jura. 
Non fic heroes, quos ſæc la priora tulerunt, 
AÆternùm virides lauros fecère merendo. 

Fallor enim, vel quæ multis incuria viſa eft, 390 


Artis opus ſummum uit; ut cum forte videtur 


Ludere Virgilius vulgari in carmine, ſignum hoc 
Præmittit, jubet huc totas intendere curas, 

Hue geminas acies, oculo ſurgentis ut acri 
Inſolitos valeas niſus æquare ſequendo. 385 
Aſt ego jam bili non impero, nam quis iniqui 
Tam patiens ſaſtũs, quis ferreus, ut teneat ſe: 
Omnia jam fiunt præ poſtera! quippe ubi ſanæ 
Plebs rationis inops, imitatrix turba novorum, 
Improba ſolicitat di vini ſcripta Maronis: 395 
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330 


ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 


Reverſe of Nature! ſhall ſuch copies then 
Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen 

And the rude notions of pedanric ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules! 

The delicacy of the niceſt ear 
Finds nothing harſh or out of order there. 
Slime or low, unbended or intenſe,” 

The ſound is ſtiil a comment to the ſenſe: 

A ſkilful ear in numbers ſhould pteſide, 
And all diſputes without appeal decide: 
This ancient Rome and elder Athens found, * | 
Before miſtaken tops debauch'd the found. 
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Cum ſacrum exemplar, leges qui condidit ipſas, 
Ad trutinam revocant tyrones lege fuluti; 
Et prædulce melos, ſtatuit quod maximus autor, 
Vocibus, et lingua violat ſchola rauca profana. . 
Cuncta licet judex digitis, et callidus aurt 
Suſpendat, nihil hie dur um reprehendere poſſit, 
Nil incompoſitum; ſive is ſublimia tentat, 
Seu modò deductus, lenis, ſeu tenſus, et acer, 
Ipſe aperit ſenſum ſonus, et commendat in aurem. 
De numeris litem dirimat ſolertior auris, 
Judiciumque iſtà ferat irrevocabile causa. 
lud Roma vetus, ſeniores illud Athene 
Vxpertæ, cùm non titubarcnt carmina punctis 
Prave diſpoſitis, qua contiguos mals ſenſus, 
Nativoſque ſonos intempeſtiva premebant. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


When, hy impulſe from Heav'n, Tyrtæus ſung, 
In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung, 331 
Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, 

And what two gen'rals loft a poet gain'd. 

By ſecret influence of indulgent Skies 

Empire and poeſy together riſe. 359 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 

And when they fail portend approaching fate; 
For that which Rome to conqueſt did inſpire 

Was not the Veilal but the Muſes' fire; 

Heav'n joins the bleſſings : no declining age 300 


— — 


Impellente Deo cecinit eum carmina quondam 
Tyrtæus, ſubiit nova victi pectora virtus 
Militis, immotam in medio ſe turbine belli 
Sparta reviviſcens tenuit, vateſque redemit 
Unicus a gemino amiſſos ductore triumphos. 410 
Sic arcana jubet placidi indulgentia Fati, 
Surgat ut imperium, ſurgit cam dia poëſis. 
Regnorum ſervant ſacro ſub pectore vates 
Palladium, pariterque ruunt cum vatibus illa, 
Aut nutant ruitura brevi: qui ſubdidit olim 41; 
Romz animi vires, tantoque accendit amore 
Lauri, non Veſtalis erat, ſed Delius ignis. 
Munera conjungunt Superi; vergentia ſæc'la 
Gaudia Pierii aunquam ſenſère furoris. 
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ESSAY ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 61 


Of many faults rhyme is perhaps the cauſe; 
Too ſtrict to rhyme, we {light more uſeful laws, 
Far that in Greece or Rome was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown ; 365 
Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt obey, 
And change their own for their invader's way, 
I grant that from fome moſly idol oak, 
In double rhymes, our Thor and Woden ſpoke, 
And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 370 
As Bards began, ſo Monks rung on the chimes, 
But now that Phœbus and the ſacred Nine, 
Wich all their beams, on our bleſs'd iNand ſhine, 
Forte mali caput eſt dominans ſub fine ſonorum 420 
Rhythmus; qui rhythmo paret, meliora relinquit 
Turpe jugum ſubiens; Latium hunc,necGrzcianorat, 
Diluvies prius in linguas quam fluxerat ambas 
Barbara, cùm victi tandem ceflere, ſuaſque 
Mutavere vias victoris jura ſequuti. 425 
Muſcosi, fateor, Vodinus ab ilice noſter, 
Et Thorus pede bis percuſſo oracula fudit 
Auribus ingeminans agreſtibus : hinc mala porro 
Fluxit in ætatem obſcuram prurigo ſonandi, 
Pulsaruntque greges Monac::orum, Helicone relicto, 
Pulsarant primi quæ tintinnabula Bardi. 431 
At cùm Caſtalides Divæ, et Thymbræus Apollo 
Jam pleno Britonum redeuntes lumine terras 
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l 62 - MISCELLANIES, 


Why ſhould not we their ancient rites reſtore, By 
! And be what Rome or Athens were before? 375 Res 
j Have we forgot how Raphael's num'rous proſe * "IA 
Y Led our cxalted fouls thro' heav'nly camps, * Fro 
| And mark'd the ground where proud apoſtate * Thi 


| | « Defy'd Jehovah! Here'twixt hoſt and hoſt, [thrones “Til 


[| (A narrow but a dreadful interval!) 380 „All 
| | | fPortentaus fight ! before the cloudy van Th. 
| | | «« Satan with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, For 
i Came tow'ring arm'd in adamant and gold: *An 

| There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes Vet 

Diſpers'd ethereal forms, and down they fell 385 erate 

| — — — as Une 

Iluſtrant, liceat Phæœbi, rituſque Sororum * Ag 
Inſtaurare, iterum hie Roma, atque legantur Athenæ. *Uta 

; * Ergone Miltoni numeroſa oratio lapſa eſt 436 * Pra 
' «© Petoribus, noſtras cum per cœleſtia caſtra Ruf 
Ssublimes animas rapuit, campumque notavit, * Ave 

Quo demente tumens faſtu, procerumque rebellis *Pro 

&« Exnlicuit ſe multa cohors, ipſumque Tonantem * Ipſa 

| « Solicitare auſa eſt armis! hie inter utramque 441 Jam 
. Ecce laciem (horrendum viſu, bre ve at inter vallum) * At! 
( « Arduus, arma tenens nimbosa in fronte phalangum Nat 
| « Lucifer exultat, ſaltuque ingente ſuperbus Tot 
| % Prorumpit rapide, galea ſpectabilis aurea, 445 * Ext 
©* Munituſque humeros latos ſolido adamante. * Obr 

© Rauco illic ſremitu tormenta vomentia flammam Cell 


—— 


& therias ſternunt formas, et turbine vaſto 


An cy on blank verſe out of Faradiſe Loft, Book VI. 
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ESSANT ON TRANSLATED VERSE, 63 


* By thoufands, angels on archangels roll d; 
Recover d, to the hills they ran, they flew, woods) 
„Which (with their pond'rous load, rocks, waters, 
From their firm ſeats torn by the ſhaggy tops 329 
© They bore like ſhields before them thro? the air, 
© 'T;zl] more incens'd they hurl'd them at their foes. 
All was confuſion, heav'n's foundations ſhook, 

* Threat*ning no leſs than univerſal wreck, 

For Michael's arm main promontories flung, 

* Andover-preſs'd whole legions weak with lin: 395 
* Yet they blaſphem'd and ſtruggled as they lay, 


_— 


Undique cernere erat magni per inania celt- - -- 
«* Agmina mille ſimul ſuper agmina mille voluta.' 450 
Ut rediere animi, colles petière volatu 
*« Przcipiti, ſubito quos ex radicibus altis, 
* Rupeſque; fluvioſque, immenſaque pondera, ſylvas, 
* Avellunt una, lateque per ara torquent 
* Proclypeis, vel cum rabies magls arſit, in hoſtem 
© Ipſas vi rapida ex alto miſere ruinas. 456 
jam chaos omnia erant; totus fundamine ab ipfo 
Ather contremuit, dirum promittere viſus 
* Naturz exitium: Michiel nam ſedibus imis 
* Tota vibrat ſolus jam promontoria dextra 460 
* Extorquens, totas vitiis, et crimine fractas 
* Obruit ille acies, ſed nec ſpirare ſuperbi 
Ceſſavère minas, et adhuc fremuere jacentes; 
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64 MISCELLANIES. 


Till the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d, 
And, arm'd with vengeance, God's victorious Son 
(Eſtulgence of paternal Deny) 
*© Graſping ten thouſand thunders in his hand, 400 
*© Prove th' old orig'nal rebels headlong down, 
And ſent them flaming to the vaſt abyſs.” 

O may | live to hail the glorious day, 
And ſing loud Pzans thro' the crowded way, 
When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh Maſe, 405 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe, 
And in the Roman majeſty appear, 
Which none know better, and none come fo near. 408 


i. ah —— 


** Dum Chriſti eſſulgens vexillum apparuit alte, 

* Ingens, terribilique incumbens hoſtibus umbra, 

<« Ultricemque ferens Pznam invictiſſima proles 466 

©& Numinis æterni (quantum Patris inſtar in ipfo !) 

Miſcet agens telis, et vivo ſulphure fixos 

Pextrã præcipitans barathrum deturbat ad imum.” 
O! mihi tam longæ ſuperet pars ultima vitæ, 479 

Spiritus, et quantum ſat erit plaudentibus inter- 

Eſſe, triumphali cum Muſa Britannica pompa 

Per denſas hominum læto Peane catervas 

Procedet vera ſacie, non barbara cultu, 

Ipſa ſuis opibus pollens, atque æmula Roma, 47; 

Majeſtate pari, et nativo lumine fulgens, 

Juncta duci, claudenſque latus, quam nulla recent um 

Callet Muſa magla, ſequitur nec paſſibus æquis. 478 
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MIscrLLANIEs. 65 


THE DREAM. 


To the pale tyrant who to horrid graves 
Condemns ſo many thouſand helpleſs flaves, 
Ungrateful we do gentle fleep compare, 
Who, tho' his victories as num'rous are, 

Yet from his ſlaves no tribute does he take, 5 
But woful cares that lead men while they wake. 
When his ſoft charms had eas'd my weary ſight 

Of all the baleful troubles of the light, 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn. 

Which the unequall'd maid ſo long had worn; 10 
How oft”, in vain, had Love's great god effay'd 

To tame the ſtubborn heart of that bright maid ! 
Yet, ſpite of all the pride that ſwells her mind, 

The humble god of Sleep can make her kind. 

A riſing bluſh increas'd the native ſtore ** Bs 
Of charms that but too fatal-were before. 

Once more-preſent the viſion tu my vie w, 

The ſweet illuſion, gentle Fate! renew; 

How kind, how lovely ſhe, how raviſh'd 1! 

Shew me, bleſs'd god of Sleep! and let me die. 20 
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66 MISCELLANIESs 


THE GHOST 


OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS TO THE NEW ONF, 
Appointed to meet at Oxford, 


From deepeſt dungeons of eternal night, 

The ſeats of Horror, Sorrow, Pains, and Spite, 

I have been ſent to tell you, tender youth! 

A ſeaſonable and important truth. 

I feel (but, oh! too late) that no diſcaſe 5 
Is like a ſurfeit of luxurious eaſe; 

And of all others the moſt tempting things 

Are too much wealth and too indulgent kings. 
None ever was ſuperlatively ill 

But by degrees, with induſtry and ſkill ; 10 
And ſome, whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair, 

My time is paſt, and yours will ſoon begin; 

Keep the firſt bloſſonu from the blaſt of fin, 

And by the fate of my tumultuous ways 15 
Preſerve yourſelves, and bring ſerener days, 

"the buſy, ſubtle, ſerpents of the law, 

Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw. 
While 1 did limits to the king preſcribe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe, 20 
I chang'd true freedom for the name of Free, 

Aud grew ſeditious for variety: 
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MISCELLANIES. 67 


All that oppos'd me were to be accus'd, 

And by the laws illegally abus'd; 

The robe was ſummon'd, Maynard in the head, 25 
jn legal murder none ſo deeply read; 

brought him to the bar, where once he ſtood, 
Stain'd with the (yet unexpiated) blood 

Of the brave Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative hackney-tongue; 39 
Pris'ners and witneſſes were waiting by, 

Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to die, 
And to expect their arbitrary fates, | 

Some for ill faces, ſome for good eſtates. 

To fright the people, and alarm the Town, 35 
Bedloe and Oates employ'd the rev'rend gown; 

But while the triple mitre bore the blame, 

The king's Three Crowns were their rebellious aim: 
I ſcem'd (and did but ſeem) to fear the Guards, 

And took for mine the Bethels and the Wards, 40 
Anti-monarchic Heretics of ſtate, 

Inmoral Atheiſts, rich and reprobate : 

But above all I got a little guide 

Who ev'ry ford of villany had try'd; 

None knew ſo well the old pernicious way 43 
To ruin ſubjects, and make kings obey ; 

And my ſmall Jchu, at a furious rate, 

Was driving Eighty back to Forty-eight; 

This the king knew, and was refolv'd to bear, 
But I miſtook his patience for his fear, 50 
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68 MISCELLANIES. 


All that this happy iſland could afford 
Was ſacrific'd to my voluptuous board. 

In his whole paradiſe one only tree 

He had excepted by a ſtrict decree: 

A ſacred tree! which royal fruit did bear, 
Yet it in pieces I conſpir'd to tear: | 
Beware, my Child! divinity is there. 
'This ſo undid all I had done before, 

I could attempt and he endure no more; 
My unprepar'd and unrepenting breath 60 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of Death, 
And l, with all my ſins about me, hurl'd 

To th' utter darkneſs of the lower world; 

A dreadful place! which you too ſoon will ſee, 

If you believe ſeducers more than me. 65 


3 


ROSS'S GHOST. 
Saur of my life, diſturber of my tomb, 
Baſe as thy mother's proſtituted womb ; 
Huſling to cowards, fawning to the brave, 
To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave, 
The king's betrayer, and the people's ſlave! 5 
Like Samuel, at thy necromantic call 
I riſc, to tell thee God has left'thee, Saul. 
I ftrove in vain th' infected blood to cure; 


Streams will run muddy where the ſpring 's 1mpure. 
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MI1SCELLANIES. 69 


I: all your meritorious life we ſee 10 
01d Taaf's invincible ſobriety. 

aces of Maſter of the Horſe, and Spy, 
You (like Tom Howard) did at once ſupply : 
From Sidney's blood your loyalty did fpring ; 
You ſhow us all your parents but the king, 15 
From whoſe too tender and tov bounteous arms 
(Unhappy he who ſuch a viper warms! 
As dutiful a ſubject as a ſon :) 
To your true parent, the whole Town, you run. 


60 WM kad, if you can, haw th' old apoſtate fell. 20 
| Outdo his pride, and merit more than hell: 
Both he and you were glorious and bright, 
The firſt and faireſt of the ſons of light; 
6; But when, like him, you offer'd at the crown, 


Like him, your angry father kick'd you down. 25 
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APARAPHRASE ON PS. CXLVIIL 


O azuxz vaults! O cryſtal ſky! 

The world's tranſparent canopy, | 
break your long ſilence, and let mortals know ' 
With what contempt you look on things below. 


Wing'd ſquadrons of the god of War, 5 
Who conquer whereſoe'er you are, 
Ler echoing anthems make his praiſes known 
Un earth his footſtool, as in heay'n his throne, 
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go MISCELLANIES. 


Great eye of all, whoſe glorious ray 

Rules the bright empire of the day, 

O praiſe his name! without whoſe purer light 
Thou had been hid in an abyſs of night. 


Ye Moon and Planets! who diſpenſe 
By God's command your influence, 
Reſign to him, as your Creator due, 
That vcneration which men pay to you. 


F aireſt, as well as firſt, of things, 
From whom all joy, all beauty, ſprings, 
O! praiſe th Almighty Ruler of the globe, 


Who uſeth thee ſor his empyreal robe. 


Praiſe him ye loud harmonious 8pheres! 
Whoſe ſacred ſtamp all Nature bears; 
Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw, 


And whoſe command is th” univerſal law. 


Ye wat'ry Mountains of the ſæy, 

And you ſo far above our eye, 

Vaſt ever- moving Orbs! exalt his name, 
Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 


Ye Dragons! whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of Death, 
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MISCELLANIES. 71 


Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 


Praiſe him, ye Monſters of the deep! 

That in the ſeas' vaſt boſoms fleep, 

At whoſe command the foaming billows roar, 35 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 


15 

Ye Miſts and Vapours, Hail and Snow! 

And you who thro' the concave blow, 

Swift executors of his holy word, 

Whirlwinds and Tempeſts! praiſe th* AlmightyLord, 
Mountains! who to your Maker's view 41 


deem leſs than molehills do to you, 
Remember how, when firſt Jehovah ſpoke, 
All heav'n was fire, and Sinai hid in ſmoke. 


Praiſe him, ſweet Offspring of the ground, 45 
With heav'nly nectar yearly crown'd! 
And ye tall Cedars ! celebrate his praiſe, 
That in his temple ſacred altars raiſe, 
Idle Muſicians of the ſpring, 
Whoſe only care 's to love and ſing, 50 
Fly thro the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praiſe your Creator with the ſweeteſt note. 
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72 MISCELLANIES. 


| Praiſe him each ſavage ſurious Beaft 

| That on his ſtores do daily feaſt! 

1. And you tame Slaves of the laborious plow, 90 
; ! Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 


Majeſtic Monarchs, mortal gods ! 
Whoſe pow'r hath here no periods, 
May all attempts againſt your crowns be vain! 


Let the wide world his praiſes ſing 

Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring, 

And from the Danube's froſty banks, to thoſe | 
1 Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows, 


oa You that diſpoſe of all our lives, 6; 
WW Praiſe him from whom your pow 'r derives; 
i Be true and juſt like him, and fear his word, 
| As much as malefactors do your ſword. 


Praiſe him old Monuments of time! 
O praiſe him in your youthful prime! 70 
| Praiſe him, fair Idols of our greedy ſenſe! 
1 Exalt his name, ſweet age of Innocence! 


» 
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Jehovah's name ſhall only laſt 
When heav'n, and earth, and all is paſt; 
1 
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1 But ſtill remember by whoſe power you reign, 66 
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MISCELLANIES, 


Nothing, great God! is to be found in thee 
But unconceivable eternity. 


Exalt, O Jacob's ſacred race! 

The God of gods, the God of grace! 

Who will above the ſtars your empire raiſe, 
And with his glory recompenſe your praiſe. 


6 ODE UPON SOLITUDE. 


I. 
Farr, ſacred Solitude! from this calm bay 
| | view the world's tempeſtuous ſea, 
* And with wiſe pride deſpiſe 
All thoſe ſenſeleſs vanities: 
Wich pity mov'd for others, caſt away 
On rocks of hopes and fears, [| ſee them toſt 
On rocks of folly, and of vice I ſee them loſt ; 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men or adverſe Fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate : 10 
hut more, far more, a numberleſs prodigious train, 
Whilſt Virtue courts them, but, alas! in vain, 
Hy from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms, 
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And, ſunk in pleaſures and in brutiſh eaſe, I5 
They in their ſhipwreck'd ſtate themſelves obdurate 
pleaſe, 
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74 MISCELLA NIE. 


II. 
Hail, ſacred Solitude! ſoul of my ſoul; 
It is by thce I truly live; 
Thou doſt a better life and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly appetite control; 29 
'Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 
With unmiz'd joy, unintertupted reſt. 
Preſuming Love does ne'er invade 
This private folitary fhade ; 
And, with fantaftic wounds by Beauty made, 27 
The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear, 
The ſolid comforts of this happy ſphere: 
Yet I exalted love admire, 
Friendſhip abhorring ſordid gain, 
And purify'd from luſt's diſhoneſt Rain : 36 
Nor is it for my Solitude unfit, 
For lam with my friend alone, 
As if we were but one; 
"Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 
But friendſhip does two ſouls in one compriſe, 4j 
: In. 

Here in a fulb and conſtant tide doth flow 
All bleſſings man can hope to know; 
Here in a deep receſs of thought we find 
Pleaſures which entertain and which exalt the mine; 
Pleaſures which do from friendſhip and from knov 

ledge riſe, 46 
Which make us happy, as they make us wiſe : 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs, 
Till with a gentle force victorious Death 
My Solitude invade, - _ 

And, ſtopping for a while my breath, 
With caſe convey me to a better ſhade. 


ON THE 
DEATH OF A LADY'S DOG. 


Tuo, happy Creature! art ſecure 

From all the torments we endurc; 

Dcſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 

Loſt friends, no love, diſquiet thee; 

A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 

From noiſe, fraud, and impertinence. 

Tho' life eſſay d the ſureſt wile, 

Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile, 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who couldſt break from Laura's arms! 
Poor Cynic! ſtill methinks I hear 

Thy awful murmurs in my ear, 

Ay when on Laura's lap you lay, 

Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. 

How fondly humau paſſions turn! 

What we then envy'd now we mourn! 
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76 MISCELLANIESs 


ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


| I. 
Tur day of wrath, that dreadful day! 
Shall the whole world in aſhes lay, 
As David and the Sibyls ſay. 
II. 
What horror will invade the mind 
When the ſtrict Judge, who would be kind, 5 
Shall have few venial faults to find! | 
III. 
The laſt loud trumpet's wondrous ſound 
Shall thro' the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. 
IV. 
Nature and Death ſhall, with ſurpriſe, 10 
Behold the pale offender riſe, 
And view the Judge with conſcious eyes, 
V. | 
Then ſhall, with univerſal dread, 
'The ſacred myſtic book be read, 
To try the living and the dead. | 15 
VI. 
The Judge aſcends his awful throne; 
He makes each ſecret ſin be known; 
And all with ſhame confeſs their own. 
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MISCELLANIJES, 
VII. 
o then! what int' reſt ſhall I make 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake: 
VIII. 
Thou mighty formidable King 
Thou mercy's unexhauſted ſpring! 
Some comfortable pity bring. 
IX. 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dear-bought foul be loſt, 
In ſtorms of guilty terror toſt. 
X. 
Thou who for me didſt feel ſuch pain, 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vain. 30 
XI. 
Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the {ad accounting-day. 
X11, 
Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whoſe load my ſoul with anguiſh bears, 25 
| ſigh, I weep : accept my tears. 
XIII. 
Thon who wert mov'd with Mary's grief, 
And, by abſolving of the thief, 
Haſt given me hope, now give relief. 
Gj. 
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7 MISCELLANITES, 
XIV. 
Reject not my unworthy pray'r; 
Preſerve me from that dang'rous ſnare 
Which Death and gaping Hell prepare. 
XV. 
Give my exalted ſoul a place 
Among thy choſen right-hand race, 
The ſons of God, and heirs of grace. 
| XVI. 
From that inſatiable abyſs, 
Where flames devour and ſerpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſeat of blifs. 
XVII, 
Proſtrate my contrite heart I rend, 
My God! my Father! and my Friend! 
Do not forſake me in my end. 
XVIII. 
Well may they eurſe their ſecond breath 
Who riſe to a reviving death; 
Thou! great Creator of mankind! 
Let guilty man eompaſſion find. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


40 A PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


I. 


Stex we can die but once, and after death 
Our ſtate no alteration knows, 
But when we have reſign'd our breath 
4; Th' immortal ſpirit goes 
To endleſs joys or everlaſting woes; 5 
Wiſe is that man who labours to ſecure 
That mighty and important ſtake, 
And by all methods ſtrives to make 
His paſſage ſafe, and his reception ſure. 
Merely to die no man of reaſon fears, 10 
80 For certainly we muſt, 
As we are born, return to duſt; 
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'Tis the laſt point of many ling'ring years: 
But whither then we go, J 
Whither we fain would know, T5 
But human underſtanding cannot ſhow: 

5 This makes us tremble, and creates 


Strange apprehenſions in the mind, 

Fills it with reſtleſs doubts and wild debates, 
Concerning what we, living, cannot find. 20 
None know what death is but the dead, 

Therefore we all by nature dying dread, 

As a ſtrange doubtful way we know not how to tread, 


go. MISCELLANIESS 


II. 

When to the margin of the grave we come, 
And ſcarce have one black painful hour to live, 25 
No hopes, no proſpeR, of a kind repricve 
To ſtop our ſpeedy paſſage to the tomb, 

How moving and how mournſul is the ſight ! 

How wondrous pitiful, how wondrous ſad ! 

Where then is refuge, where is comfort, to be had 30 
lu the dark minutes of the dreadful night 

To cheer our drooping ſouls for their amazing flight? 
Feeble and languiſhing in bed we lie, 

Deſpairing to recover, void of reſt, 

Wiſhing for death, and yet afraid to die; 35 
Terrors and doubts diſtract our breaſt, 

Wich mighty agonies and mighty pains oppreſt. 

III. 

Our face is moiſten'd with a clammy ſweat ; 

Faint and irregular the pulſes beat ; 

The blood unactive grows, 40 
And thickens as it flows, 

Depriv'd of all its vigour, all its vital heat. 

Our dying eyes roll heavily about, 

Their lights juſt going out, 

And for ſome kind aſſiſtance call; 45 
But pity, uſeleſs pity, is all 

Our weeping friends can give 

Or we receive; 


Tho” their deſires are great their pow'rs are ſmall. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


The tongue 's unable to declare 

The pains, the griefs, the miſeries, we bear. 

How inſupportable our torments are! 

Muſic no more delights our deaf ning ears, 

Reſtores our joys, or diſſipates our fears, 

But all is melancholy, all is ſad, 

In robes of deepeſt mourning elad; 

For ev'ry faculty and ev'ry ſenſe 

Partakes the woe of this dire exigence. 
IV. 

Then we are ſenſible too late 

Tis no advantage to be rich or great; 

For all the fulſome pride and pageantry of ſtate 

No conſolation brings; 

Riches and honours then are uſeleſs wy 

Taſteleſs or bitter all, 

And like the bodk which the Apoſtle ate, 

To their ill- judging palate ſweet, 

But turn at laſt to nauſeouſneſs and gall! 

Nothing will then our drooping ſpirits cheer 

But the remembrance of good actions paſt: 

Virtue's a joy that will for ever laſt, 

And make pale Death leſs terrible appear ; 


Takes out his baneful ſting, and palliates our fear, 


In the dark antichamber of the grave 

What would we give, even all we have, 

All that our care and induſtry had gain'd, 

All that our fraud, our policy, or art, obtain'd, 
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82 MASCELLANIESY 


Could we recall thoſe fatal hours again 

Which we conſum'd in ſenſeleſs yanities, 
Ambitious follies and luxurious eaſt; 79 
For then they urge our terrors, and increaſe our pain, 


Our friends and relatives ſtand weeping by, 
Diſſolv'd in tears to ſee us die, 
And plunge into the deep abyſs of wide eternity. 

In vain they mourn, in vain they grieve, 
Their ſorrows cannot ours relieve. 87 
They pity our deplorable eſtate, 

But what, alas! can pity do 

To ſoften the decrees of Fate! 

Beſides the ſentence is irrevocable tao, 

All their endeavours to preſerve our breath, 90 
Tho' they do unſucceſsſul prove, 

Shew us how much, how tenderly, they love, 

But cannot cut off the entail of Death. 

Mournful they look, and crowd about gur bed; 
One, with officious haſte, | 95 
Brings us a cordial we want ſenſe to taſte; 

Another ſoftly raiſes up our head, 

This wipes away the ſweat, that, ſighing, cries, 

te See What conyulſions, what ſtrong agonics, 

© Both ſoul and body undergo ! 100 
“His pains no intermiſſion know 

6 For e ev 'ry gaſp of air he draws returns in ſighs.” 
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MISCELLANTES: 83 


Each would his kind aſſiſtance lend 

To ſerve his dear relation or his dearer friend; 

But till in vain with Deſtiny they all contend. 103 
VI. a 

Our father, pale with grief and watching grown, 

Takes our cold hund in his and cries, Adieu! 

Adieu, my Child! now T muſt follow you; 

Then weeps, and gently lays it down. 

Our ſons, who in their tender years 110 

Were objects of our cares and of our fears, 

Come trembling to our bed, and, kneeling, cry, 

gleſs us, O Father! now before you die; 

gleſs us, and be you bleſs d to all eternity! | 

Our friend, whom equal to ourfelves we love, 115 

Compaſhonate and kind, 

Cries, Will you leave me hete behind ? 

Without me fly to the bleſs'd ſeats above? 

Without me did Ifay? Ah! no; 

Without thy friend thou can'ſt not go: 120 

For tho* thou leavſt me grow Illing here below, 

„My foul with thee hall upward fly, 

And bear thy ſpirit company ; 

Ihroꝰ the bright paſſage of the yielding ſky. 

Ev'n Death, that parts thee from thyſelf, hall be 

* Incapable to ſeparate 126 

For 't is not in the pow'r of Fate) 

My friend, my beſt, my deareſt, friend and me. 
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BA MISCELLANIES» 


<« But ſince it muſt be ſo, farewell! 
<« For ever? No; for we ſhall meet again, 


And live like gods, tho' now we die like men, 
In the eternal regions where juſt ſpirits well. 0 


VII. 
The ſoul, unable longer to maintain 
The fruitleſs and unequal ſtriſe, 
Finding her weak erideavours vain 
To keep the counterſcarp of life, 


By flow degrees retires more near the heart, 


And fortifies that little fort 
With all the kind artilleries of art, 
Botanic legions guarding ev'ry port: 


But Death, whoſe arms no mortal can repel, 


A formal ſiege diſdains to lay, 
Summons his fierce battalions to the fray, 


And in a minute ſtorms the feeble citadel. 
Sometimes we may capitulate, and he 


Pretends to make a ſolid peace; 

But 't is all ſham, all artifice, 

That we may negligent and careleſs be; 
For if his armies are withdrawn . | 
And we believe no danger near, 

But all is peaceable and all is clear, 

His troops return ſome unſuſpected way: 
While in the ſoft embrace'of Sleep we lie 
The ſecret murd'rers ſtab us, and we die. 
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Since out firſt parents fall 

Inevitable Death deſcends on all, 

A portion none of human race can miſs; 

But that which makes it ſweet or bitter is 

The fears of miſery or certain hope of bliſs : 

For when th' impenitent and wicked die, 

Loaded with crimes and infamy, 

If any ſenſe at that ſad time remains, 

They feel amazing terrors, mighty pains, 

The earneſt of that vaſt ſtupendous woe 

Which they to all eternity muſt undergo, 

Confin'd in hell with everlaſting chains. 

Infernal ſpirits hover in the air 

Like rav'nouö wolves to ſeize upon their prey, 

And hurry the departed ſouls away 

To the dark receptacles of Deſpair, 170 

Where they muſt dwell till that tremendous day 

When the loud trumpet calls them to appear 

Before a Judge moſt terrible and moſt ſevere, 

By whoſe juſt ſentence they muſt go 

To everlaſting pains and endleſs woe, 175 

Which always are extreme, and always will be ſo. 
VIII. 

But the good man, whoſe ſoul is pure, 

Unſpotted, regular, and free 

From all the ugly ſtains of luſt and villany, 

Of mercy and of parden ſure, 195 
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Looks thro? the darkneſs of the gloomy night, 
And ſees the dawning of a glorious day; 
Sees crowds of angels ready to convey 
His ſoul, whene'er ſhe takes her flight, 
To the ſurpriſing manſions of immortal light: 185 
Then the celeſtial guards around him ſtand, 
Nor ſuffer the black demons of the air 
T' oppoſe his paſſage to the Promis'd Land, 
Or terrify his thoughts with wild deſpair, 
But all is calm within, and all without is fair. 190 
His pray'rs, his charity, his virtues preſs 
To plead for mercy when he wants it moſt, 
Not one of all the happy number 's loſt; 
And thoſe bright advocates ne'er want ſucceſs, 
But when the ſoul's releas'd from dull mortality, 195 
She paſſes up in triumph thro” the ſky, 
Where ſhe 's united to a glorious throng 
Of angels, who, with a celeſtial ſong, 
Congratulate her conqueſt as ſhe flies along. 
| IX. 
If therefore all muſt quit the ſtage, 2C0 
When, or how ſoon, we cannot know, 
But, late or early, we are ſure to go 
In the freſh blood of youth or wither'd age, 
We cannot take too ſedulous a care 
In this important grand affair; 205 
For as we die we muſt remain; 
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Hereaſter all our hopes are vain 
To make our peace with Heay'n, or to return again. 
The Heathen, who no better underſtood 

Than what the light of Nature taught, declar'd 210 
No future miſeries could be prepar'd 

For the ſincere, the merciful, the good; 

But if there was a ſtate of reſt, 

They ſhould with the ſame happineſs be bleſs'd 

As the immortal gods, if gods there were, poſſeſs d. 
We have the promiſe of eternal Truth 216 
Thoſe who live well, and pious paths purſue, 
To man and to their Maker true, 

Let them expire in age or youth 

Can never miſs 
Their way to everlaſting bliſs; 
But from a world of miſery and care 
To manſions of eternal eaſe repair, 
Where joy in full perfection flows, 
No interruption, no ceſſation, knows, 
But in a mighty circle round for ever goes. 


220 


226 


MR. DRYDEN'S RELIGTIO LAICT. 


Br oor, you ſlaves! you idle vermine! go, 
Fly from the ſcourges, and your maſter know; 
Let free impartial men from Dryden learn > 
Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, 
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And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 3 
Explain'd by una ſſected Eloquence. 

What can you (Rev'rend Levi!) here take ill? 
Men ſtill had faults, and men will have them ſtill; 
He that hath none, and lives as angels do, 

Muſt be an angel; but what 's that to you ? Io 

While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great, 
And dreads the yoke of his impoſing feet, 

Our ſects a more tyrannic pow'r aſſume, 

And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome; 
That church detain'd the legacy divine; Is 
Fanatics caſt the pearls of Heav'n to ſwine; 

What then have honeſt thinking men to do 

But chuſe a mean between th' uſurping two? 

Nor can th' Egyptian Patriarch blame my Muſe, 
Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe; 20 
Whatever councils have approv'd his ereed, 

The preface, ſure, was his own act and deed, 

Our church will have that preface read, you Il ay; 

Tis true, but ſo ſhe will th' Apocrypha, 

And ſuch as can believe them freely may. 25 
But did that God, (ſo little underſtood) 

Whoſe darling attribute is being good, 

From the dark womb of the rude chaos bring 

Such various creatures, and make man their king, 


Vet leave his fav'rite man, his chiefeſt care, 30 


More wretched than the vileſt inſects are i 
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5 Of! how much happier and more ſafe are they? 
If helpleſs millions muſt be doom'd a prey 
To yelling Furies, and for ever burn 


For unbelief in orte they never knew, 
Or for not doing what they could not do! 
2 The very fiends know for what crime they fell, 

W (And fo do all their foll'wers that rebel); 

If then a blind well-meaning Indian ſtray, 40 
an; Shall the great gulf be ſhow'd him for the way? 
15 For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 

Or the fall'n angels“ rooms will be but ill ſupply'd. 

That Chriſt, who at the great deciding day 
(For he declares what he reſolves to ſay) 45 
Will damn the goats for their ill- natur'd faults, 

And ſave the ſheep ſor actions, not for thoughts, 
Hath too much mercy to ſend men to hell 
For humble charity and hoping well. 

To what ſtupidity are zealots grown, 50 
Whoſe inhumanity profuſely ſhown, 5 
In damning crowds of ſouls may damn their own. 
I'll err at leaſt on the ſecurer ſide, 

A convert free from malice and from pride, 74 
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In that ſad place from whence is no return, 6 
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THE PRAYER OF JEREMIAH 


PARAPHRASED., 


Prophetically repreſenting the paſſionate griefof the Jewiſh 
people for the loſs of their town and ſanctuary. 
; ; 5 . 

Straxp, ſun of Juſtice! ſov'reign God Moſt High! 
In Libra fix thy bench of equity, 

And weigh our caſe 

Look down on earth, nay look as low again 

As we re inferior to the reſt of men; 5 
We wretched, once like thy archangels bright, 
Are caſt down headlong with daminiſh'd light: 

So meteors fall, and as they downwards fly 

Leave a long train of leſs ning light and die. 

II. 

Then let that other ſmoother ſace of thine, 10 
Ihe ſun of Juſtice, take its turn and ſhine; 

If not alone, at leaſt to mix allays, 

And ſtreak thy juſtice with alternate rays, 


To ſee and pity our diſtreſs; for, oh With 
As thou *rt exalted our condition 's low, 15 Andi 
III. No int 
Houſes, eſtates, our temple, and our town, But ex 
Which God and birthright long had made our own, Our ci 
'To barb'rous nations now are fall'n a prey, All Eg 
And we from all we love are torn away. Here 1 


Thus, early orphans whilſt our fathers live, 20 And b 
We know no comfort, they no comfort give: 
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MISCELLANTESS 


Our mothers are but widows under chains 
Of wedlock, and of all their nuptial gains 
None of the mother but the pangs remains, 
Famiſh'd with want, we wilds and deſerts tread, 25 
And, fainting, wander for our needful bread 
Where wolves and tigers round in ambuſh lie, 
And hoſts with naked ſwords ſtand threat ning * ; 
But keener hunger, more a beaſt of prey, 
More ſharp than theſe, more ravenous than they, { 
Thro' ſwords, and wolyes, and tigers, breaks our 

IV. {bitter way. 
The fowls, and beaſts, and ev'ry ſylvan kind, 32 
Down to the meaneſt inſets, Heay'n deſign d 
To be the ſlaves of man, were always free 
Of waters, wogds, and common airy, but we, 35 
We ſlaves, and beaſts, and more than inſects vile, 
That half-born wanton on the banks of Nile, 
Are glad to buy the leavings they can ſpare 
Of waters, woods, and the more common air. 

V. 

With loads of chains our foes purſue their ſtroke, 40 
And lug our akeing necks beneath their yoke ; 
No intermiſſion gives the weary breath, 
But endleſs drudging drags us on to death. 
Our cries aſcend, and like a trumpet bloyr, 
All Egypt and Aſſyria hear our woe: 45 
Here nights we labour, there whole days we ſweat, 
And barely carn the heartleſs bread we eat. . 
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VI. 
Our old forefathers ſinn'd, and are no more; 
They pawr'd their children to defray their ſcore, 
O happy they! by death from ſuff ring freed, 50 
But all our fathers ſcourges laſh their ſeed, 
Vengeance, at which great Sion's entrails ſhakes, 
Shoots thro' the inmoſt of the ſoul, and rakes 
Where pride lurks deepeſt, there we feel our pain, 
Our ſlaves are maſters, and our menials reign; 55 
Whilſt we, unreſcu'd, ſend our cries around 
To ſeek relief, but no relief is found. 
VII. 
Look on our cheeks, and in each furrow trace 
A ſtorm of famine driving on our face; 
The ſcorching tempeſt lets its fury go, 69 
And pours upon us in a burſt of woe: 
The ſigns of conſcious guilt our brows impart, 
Black as our fin, and harden'd as our heart. 
VIII, | 

From Sion's Mount the humble matrons cry, 
With mournful echoes Judah's maids reply; 65 
Our great ones fall beneath their ſweeping hand, 
Ev'n venerable Age cannot withſtand 
Their impious ſcoffs; our youth, in bloomy prime 
Compell'd, ſubmit to their indecent crime, 
And children, whelm'd with labour, fall before 

their time. 5 70 
Thus prince and people, infancy and age, 
Promiſc'ous objects of an impious rage, 
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Put ſerve to haunt us whereſoe er we go 
With horrid ſcenes of uniyerſal woe. 

IX. 
Old men ne more in Sian's council fit, 
Nor young in conſorts of her muſic meet; 
Such fooliſh change ſond profligates deviſe, 
The old turn ſingers, and the young adviſe; 
Perverted order to confuſion runs, 
And all our dwindling muſic ends in groans. 85 
Sion! thy ancient glories are decay'd, | 


Thy laurels wither, and thy garlands fade; 
Oh, Sin ! it is thou haſt this deſtruction made, 
X. 
'Tis Sion then, tt is Sion we deplore, 
For her we grieve, for Sion is no more ! 85 
Our eyes condole in tears, and jointly ſmart 
With all the anguiſh of an akeing heart; 
For who can hold to ſee the woful ſight, 
All nations envy and the world's delight! 
Now grown a deſert, where the foxes range, 90 
And howling wolves lament the difmal change ? 
XI. 
But thou, unſhaken God ! ſhalt ever be; 
Thy throne ſtands faſt upon eternity; 
Then muſt we thus by thee forſaken lie, 
Or, loſt for ever, in oblivion die! 95 
Turn but to us, O Lord! we 'll mend our ways; 
Oh! once reſtore the joys of ancicut days: 
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Ev'n tho' we ſeem the ontcaſts of thy care, 
Refuſe of death, and gleanings of the war, 


Reſume the Father, and let ſinners know 


Thy mercy 's greater than thy people's woe, 1ot 


SONG. 


On a young lady who ſung finely, and wvas afraid of a coli. 


Wires! thy cruelty extend 

Till fatal tempeſts ſwell the ſea : 

In vain let ſinking pilots pray ; 

Beneath thy yoke let Nature bend, 

Let piercing froſt and laſting ſnow 
Thro' woods and fields deſtruction ſow! 


Yet we unmov'd will ſit and ſmile, 
While you theſe leſler ills create, 
Theſe we can bear; but, gentle Fate! 
And thou, bleſs'd Genius of our iſle! 
From Winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the liſt'ning gods rejoice. 


May that celeſtial ſound each day 
With ecſtaſy tranſport our ſouls, 
Whilſt all our paſſions it controls, 
And kindly drives our cares away ! 
Let no ungentle cold deſtroy 


All taſte we have of heav'nly joy! ! 
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PROLOGUE 


TO POMPEY. A TRAGEDY. 


f a cold, TRANSLATED BY MRS. CATH. PHILIPS, 


From the French of Monſieur Corneille, and acted at the 


theatre in Dublin. 


Tas mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage 

Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed, and make it both their choice 

To have their fates determin'd by your voice. 

Cæſar from none but you will have his doom; 5 
He hates th* obſequious flatteries of Rome: 

He ſcorns where once he rul'd now to be try'd, 

And he hath rul'd in all the world beſide. 

hen he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nile, 
Had ſlain'd with blood, Peace flouriſh'd in this iſle; 
nd you alone may boaſt you never ſaw 

zſar till now, and now can give him law. 

Great Pompey, too, comes as a ſupplant here, 

but ſays he cannot now begin to fear: 

le knows your equal juſtice, and (to tell 15 
Roman truth) he knows himſelf too well. 
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96 PROLOGUE, 


Succeſs, t is true, waited on Czfar's ſide, 
But Pompey thinks he conquer d when he dy'd. 
His fortune, when ſhe prov'd the moſt unkind, 
Chang'd his condition but not Cato's mind. 20 
Then of what doubt ean Pompey's cauſe admit, 
Since here ſo many Catos judging ſit ? 

But you, bright Nymphs! give Cæſar leave to woo 
The greateſt wonder of the world but you, 
And hear a Muſe who has that hero taught 2 
To ſpeak as gen'rouſly as e' er he fought, 
Whoſe eloquence from ſuch a theme deters 
All tongues but Engliſh, and all pens but her's. 
By the juſt Fates your ſex is doubly bleſt ! 
You conquer'd Cæſar, and you praiſe him beſt. 

And you (illuſtrious Sir * !) receive as due 
A preſent Deſtiny reſery'd for you: 
Rome, France, and England, join their forces here 
To make a poem worthy of your ear. 
Accept it then, and on that Pompey's brow 
Who gave ſo many crowns beſtow one now. #4 

To the Lord Lieutenant, 
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PROLOGUE, 


A PROLOGUE 
SPOKEN TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK, AT EDINBURGH. 


Forry and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 

The common ſubjects of our ſcribbling tribe; 
But when true virtues, with unclouded light, 
All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright, 


Our eyes are dazzled, and our voice is weak; 5 


Let England, Flanders, let all Europe, ſpeak; 

Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne 

Was once ſupported, Sir! by you alone; 

Baniſh'd from thence for an uſurper's ſake, 

Yet truſted then with her laſt deſp'rate ſtake: 10 

When wealthy neighbours ſtrove with us for pow'r, 

Let the ſea tell how in their fatal hour, 

Swilt as an eagle, our victorious prince, 

Great Britain's genius, flew to her defence; 

His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day, 15 

He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz d, the ſtruggling prey, 

And while the heav'ns were fire and th' ocean blood, 

Confirm'd our empire o'er the conquer'd flood, 

Oh, happy Iſlands! if you knew your bliſs, 

Strong by the ſea's protection, ſafe by his; 29 
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98 PROLOGUE. 


Expreſs your gratitude the only way, 

And humbly own a debt too vaſt to pay: 

Let Fame aloud to future ages tell 

None e' er commanded, none obey'd, ſo well; 
While this high courage, this undaunted mind, 2; 
So loyal, ſo ſubmillively refign'd, 

Proclaim that ſuch a hero never ſprings 


But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 23 
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EPILOGUE 


TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
When acted in the theatre in Dublin. 


Y ov 'ave ſeen to-night the glory of the Eaſt, 
The man who all the then known world poſſeſt, 
That kings in chains did Son of Ammon call, 
And kingdoms thought divine, by treaſon fall. 


Him Fortune only favour'd for her ſport, 5 


And when his conduct wanted her ſupport 

His empire, courage, and his boatted line, 

Were all prov'd mortal by a ſlave's deſign, 

Great Charles! whoſe birth has promis'd milder ſway, 
Whoſe awful nod all nations muſt obey, 10 
Secur'd by higher pow'rs, exalted ſtands 

Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 

Thoſe miracles that guard his crowns declare 

That Heav'n has form'd a monarch worth their care, 
Born to advance the loyal, and depoſe 15 
His own, his brother's, and his father's, foes. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 

And ſtopp'd our prince in his triumphant way, g 
Fled like a miſt before this radiant day. 

So when, in heav'n, the mighty rebels roſe, 20 
Proud, and reſolv'd that empire to depoſe, 

Angels fought firſt, but unſucceſsful prov'd, 

Cod kept the conqueſt for his beſt Belov'd; 
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100 EPILOGUE. 


At ſight of ſuch omnipotence they fly 

Like leaves before autumnal winds, and die, 25 
All who before him did aſcend the throne 
Labour'd to draw three reſtiff nations on; 

He boldly drives them forward without pain; 
They hear his voice and ſtraight obey the rein. 
Such terror ſpeaks him deſtin'd to command; 30 
We worſhip Jove with thunder in his hand, 

But when his mercy without pow'r appears 

We light his altars, and negle& our pray rs. 

How weak in arms did Civil Diſcord ſhew ! 

Like Saul, ſhe ſtruck with fury at her foc, | 
When an immortal hand did ward the blow. 

Her offspring, made the royal hero's ſcorn, 

Like ſons of Earth, all fell as ſoon as born. 

Yet let us boaſt, for ſure it is our pride, 39 
When with their blood ourneighbourlandswere dy'd, 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd, 

Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unftain'd, 43 
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1 HORACE'S ART OF POETRY *. 
in. 
H 30 | Seribenili wee, ſapere eſt et principium et fons. 8 
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PREFACE. 


Luan ſeldom known a trick ſucceed, and will put 

none upon the reader, but tell him plainly that I think 

7. it eould never be more ſeaſonable than now to lay 

down ſuch rules as, if they he obſerved, will make 

men write more correctly, and judge more diſcreetly. 

30 But Horace muſt be read ſeriouſly or not at all, for 

vere dy d, elſe the reader will not be the better for him, and I 

ſhall have loſt my labour. I have kept as cloſe as I 

'd, could both to the meaning and the words of the au- 

thor, and done nothing but what | believe he would 

forgive if he were alive; and I have often aſked my- 
ſelf that queſtion. I know this is a field, 


Per quem magnus equos Aurunce flexit Alumnus. 
But with all the reſpeR due to the name of Ben. John- 


ſon, to which no man pays more veneration than I, it 
cannot be denied that the conſtraint of rhyme, and a 


* Printed from Dr. Rawlinfon's copy, corrected by the Earl of 
Roſcommon's own hand, 
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102 PREFACE, 


literal tranſlation, (to which Horace in this book de, 
clares himſelf an enemy) has made him want a com- 
ment in many places. 

My chicf care has been to write intelligibly and 
where the Latin was obſcure I have added a line or 
two to explain it. 

I am below the envy of the critics; but if I durſt [ 
would beg them to remember that Horace owed his 
favour and his fortune to the character given of him 
by Virgil and Varius, that Fundanius and Pollio are 
fill valued by what Horace ſays of them, and that, 
in their golden age, there was a good underſtanding 
among the ingenious, and thoſe who were the mol! 
eſteemed were the beſt-matured. 
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HO RACE 
OF THE ART OF POETRY, 


Ir in a picture, Piſo, you ſhould ſee 

A handſome woman with a fiſh's tail, 

Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, 

Or limbs of beaſts of the moſt diff rent kinds 

Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds, 5 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 
Truſt me that book is as ridiculous 

Whoſe incoherent ſtyle (like fick men's dreams) 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 

Painters and poets have been ſtill allow'd 12e 
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DE ARTE POETICA LIBER, 


AD PISONES, 


Hvuaxo capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere ſi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 

Undique collatis membris: ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernè: 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum tencatis amici? 3 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulz fore librum 

Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vanæ 
Fingentur ſpecies: ut nec pes nec caput uni 

Reddatur ſormæ. Pictoribus atque pottis 
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04 TRANSLATIONS. 


Their pencils and their fancies untonfin'd 
This privilege we freely give and take; 
But Nature and the common laws of ente 
Forbid to reconcile antipathies, 
Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 15 
And hung'ry tigers court the tender lambs. 
Some, that at firſt have promis'd mighty things, 
Applaud themſelves when a few florid lines 
Shine thro? th' inſipid dulneſs of the reſt ; 
Here they deſcribe a temple or a wood, 20 
Or ſtreams that thro' delightful meadows run, 
And there the rainbow or the rapid Rhine; 
But they miſplace them all, and crowd them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things 
As he that only can deſign a tree 25 


1 8 * 88 — —— — 
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Quidlibet audendi ſemper ſuit æqua poteſtas. 10 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſum, 


Sed non ut placidis cocant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 
Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſis 


' Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 15 


Aſſuitur pannus: quum Jucus, et ara Dianæ 

Et properantis aquz per amœnos ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: et fortaſſe cupreſſum 
Scis ſimulare. Quid hoc ? fi fractis enatat exſpes 20 
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20 


TRANSLATIONS; * 


would be to draw a ſhipwreck or a ſtorm. 
When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, 
Why is the end ſo little and fo low? 
Be what you will, ſo you be flill the ſame. 

Moſt poets fall into the groſſeſt faults, 39 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence: ' 
By ſtriving to be ſhort they grow obſcure, 
And when they would write ſmoothly they want 
Their ſpirits fink ; while others, that affect ſſtrength; 


og 


A lofty ſtyle, ſwell to a tympany. 35 


Some tim'rous wretches ſtart at ev'ry blaſt, 

And, fearing tempeils, dare not leave the ſhore ; 
Others, in love with wild variety, 

Draw hoars in waves and dolphins in a wood. 

Thus fear of erring, join'd with want of {kill, 40 
s a moſt certain way of erring till. 


Navibus, ære dato qui pingitur? amphora cœpit 

jnſtitui; currente rota cur urceus exit? 

Denique fit quod vis ſumplex duntaxat et unum. 
Maxima pars vatum, pater, et juvenes patre digni, 

Decipimur ſpecie recti. brevis eſſe laboro, 25 

Obſcurus fio: ſectantem levia, nervi 

Deficiunt animique: profeſſus grandia, turget: 

Serpit hum tutus nimium, timiduſque procellæ: 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 

Delphinum ſylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 30 

In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, fi caret arte. 
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106 TRANSLATIONS; 


The meaneſt workman in th. Æmilian ſquare 

May grave the nails, or imitate the hair, 

But cannot finiſh what he hath begun: 

What can be more ridiculous than he ? as 
For one or two good features in a face, 

Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 

Make it but more remarkably deform'd. 

Let poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength, 
And often try what weight they can ſupport, 60 
And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear, 
After a ſerious and judicious choice, 

Method and eloquence will never fail. 

As well the force as ornament of verſe 

Conſiſt in chuſing a fit time for things, r5 


— 


A milium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur ære capillos : 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neſciet. hunc ego me, fi quid componere curem, 35 
Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo, 
Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 

Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 
Viribus, et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 

Quid valeant humeri, cui lecta potenter erit res, 40 
Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 

Ordinis hzc virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 

Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
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TRANSLATIONS. 107 


And knowing when a Muſe may be indulg'd 

In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb'd. 
Words muſt be choſen and be plac'd with ſkill ; 

You gain your point when by the noble art 

Of good connexion an unuſual word 60 

Is made at firſt familiar to our ear; 

But if you write of things abſtruſe or new, 

Some of your own inventing may be us'd, 

So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done: 

But he that hopes to have new words allow'd, 6g 

Muſt ſo derive them from the Grecian ſpring, 

As they may ſeem to flow without conſtraint. 

Can an impartial reader diſcommend 

In Varius or in Virgil what he likes 

In Plautus or Cæcilius? Why ſhould I 70 


29 


Pleraque differat, et præſens in tempus omittat. 


Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis auctor. 45 


lu verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis: 


Dixeris egregiè, notum ſi callida verbum 


Reddiderit junctura novum. (i forte neceſſe eſt 
ndiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum, 

ingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 
ontinget: dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 

t nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, ſi 
ite co fonte cadant, parce detorta. quid autem 
zcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademtum 

Virgilio Varioque ? ego, cur acquirere pauca 53 
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108 


Be envy d for the little I invent, 

When Ennius and Cato's copious ſtyle 

Have ſo enrich'd and ſo adorn'd our tongue? 

Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 

'To coin new words well ſuited to the age. 7 
Words are like leaves, ſome wither ev'ry year, 
And ev'ry year z younger race ſucceeds, 
Death 1s a tribute all things owe to Fate; 

The Lucrine mole (Czfar's ſtupendous work) 
ProteQs our navies from the raging north; bo 
And (ſince Cethegus drain'd the Pontine lake) 
We plough and reap where former ages row'd. 
See how the Tiber (whoſe licentious waves 

So often overflow'd the neighb'ring fields) 

Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſrve courſe, 90 


Si poſſum, invideor ? quum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? licuit, ſemperque licebit, 
Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen. 

Ut ſylvz foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 60 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit tas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modò nata, vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos, noſtraque; five receptus 
Terra Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus; ſteriliſve diu palus, aptaque remis, of 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave ſentit aratrum: 
Seu curſum muta vit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
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TRANSLATIONS, 


Confin'd by our great Emperor's command : 
Yet this, and they, and all, will be forgot; 
Why then ſhould words challenge eternity, 
When greateſt men and greateſt actions die? 
Le may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue. 
Uſe is the judge, the law, and rule of ſpeech. 
Homer firſt taught the world in epic verſe 
| To write of great commanders and of kings. 
90 Elegies were at firſt defign'd for grief, 
) Tho' now we uſe them to expreſs our joy; 
But to whoſe Muſe we owe that fort of verſe 
s undecided by the men of {kill, | 
Rage with lambics arm'd Archilochus, 
Numbers for dialogue and action fit, 


92 


94 


100 


Doctus iter melius. mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos, et gratia vivax. 


Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


R 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo. 


Multa renaſcentur quæ jam-cecidere, cadentque, 70 
Quz nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ft volet uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt et jus et norma loquendi. 
Res geſtæ regumque ducumque, et triſtia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 
Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primùm, 


76 
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110 TRANSLATIONS. 


And favourites of the dramatic Muſe; 

Fierce, loſty, rapid, whofe commanding ſound 
Awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit, 

And whoſe pecoltar province is the ſtage. 

Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympic crowns, I05 
Love's pleaſing eares, and the free joys of wine, 
Are proper ſubjects for the lyric fong. 

Why is he hononr'd with a Poet's name 
Who neither knows nor would obſerve a rule, 

And chuſes to he ignorant and proud, 110 
Rather than own his ignorance and learn? 
Let ev'ry ching have its due place and time. 

A comic fubject loves an humble verſe; 

Thyeſtes fcorns a low and conne ſtyle; 


Hunc focei cepere pedem grandefque cothurgi, 80 

Alternis aptum ſermonibus, et populares 

Vincentem ſtrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 
Muſa dedit fidibus di vos, pueroſque deorum, 

Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 

Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. os 
Defcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores 

Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, Potta ſalutor ? 


- Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere, malo? 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult; 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 90 
Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeſtæ. 

S:\pgula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
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TRANSLATIONS, TIT 


Tet Comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice, 115 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail. 
{ragedians, too, lay by their ſtate to grieve; 

Peleus and Telephus, exil d and poor, 

Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. 

He that would have ſpectators ſhare his grief 129 
Muſt write not only well but movingly, 

And raiſe men's paſſions to what height he wil. 

We weep and laugh as we ſee others do: 

He only makes me ſad who ſhews the way, 

And firſt is ſad himſelf: then, 'Telephus ! 125 
1 feel the weight of your calamities, | 
And fancy all your miſeries my own, 

But if you act them ill I ſleep or laugh; 


105 


Interdum tamen et vocem Comæœdia tollit, 
lratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore: 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtti. 95 
ö Telephus et Peleus, quum pauper et exul uterque, 
ä Projicit ampullas, et ſeſquipedalia verba, 

sl curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querel&. 
Non ſatis eſt pulcra eſſe potmata : dulcia ſunto, 


Et quocumque volent, auimum auditoris agunto. 
ö Ut rideutibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent ICE 
E Humani vultus. ſi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
90 WM Primimn ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia lædent, | 
Telephe, vel Peleu: male fi mundata loqueris, | 
by Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo, triſtia meſtum Tos | | 
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112 TIRANSLATIONS. 


Your looks muſt alter as your ſubject does, 

From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere; 130 
For Nature forms and ſoftens us within, 

And writes our fortune's changes in our face, 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 

And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul, 
And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech ; I35 
But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a public jeſt. 

Obſerve the characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt ſervant or a cheat, 

Or one whoſe blood boils in his youthful veins, 142 
Or a grave matron, or a buſy nurſe, 

Extorting merchants, careful huſbandmen, 
Argives or Thebans, Aſians or Greeks, 


— 


Vultum verba decent: iratum, plena minarum: 
Ludentem, laſciva: ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 

Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum: juvat, aut impellit ad iram 
Aut ad humum mearore gravi deducit, et angit : 119 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua, 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites pediteſque cachinnum. 
Intererit multum divuſne loquatur an heros: 
Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa 17; 
Fervidus: an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix: 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorve virentis agelli: 
Colchus, an Aſſyrius: Thebis nutritus, an Argis, 
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TRANSLATIONS, 113 


Follow report, or feign coherent things; 

Deſcribe Achilles as Achilles was, 145 

Impatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 

Scorning all judges, and all law but arms: 

Medea muſt be all revenge and blood, 

Ino all tears, Ixion all deceit, 

lo muſt wander, and Oreſtes mourn. t 50 
If your bold Muſe dare tread unbeaten paths, 

And bring new characters upon the ſtage, 

Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt height, 

New ſubjects are not eaſily explain'd, 

And you had better chuſe a well-known theme 155 

Than truſt to an invention of your own; 

For what originally others writ 

May be ſo well diſguis'd and fo improv'd, 


Aut famum ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge 
Seriptor. honoratum ſi forte reponis Achillem ; 120 
[mpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
jura neget fibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox, invictaque: flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, lo vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 

Si quid inexpertum ſcene committis, et audes 125 
Perſonam ſormare novam, ſervetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conſter. 

Difficile eſt propriè communia dicere: tuque 

Rectiùs Hiacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam fi proſerres ignota indictaque primus. 130 
K 11 
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114 TRANSLATIOR s. 


That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for your's; 


ut then you muſt not copy trivial things, 166 


Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, 

Nor (as ſome ſervile imitators do) 

Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict uneaſy rules 

As you muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerve, 

Or all the laws of decency renounce. 169 
Begin not as th' old poetaſter did, 

„ Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate, I ling.” 

In what will all this oſtentation end? 

The lab'ring mountain ſcarce brings forth a mouſe: 

How far is this from the Mzonian ſtyle ? 170 

« Muſe! ſpeak the man who, ſince the ſiege of Troy, 

* So many towns, ſuch change of manners, ſaw.” 

One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke, 


I ublica materies privati juris erit, ſi 

Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem : 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus - 

Interpres : nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 
Nec ſi incipies, ut ſcriptor Cyclieus olim: 136 

Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.“ 

Quid dignum tanto ſeret hic promiſſor hiatu? 

Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 

Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur ineptè: 7146 

(Dic mihi, Muſa, virum, captæ poſt tempora Troje 

Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.) 
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TRANSLATIONsS. 


he other out of ſmoke brings glorious light, 
And (without raiſing expectation high) 175 
Surpriſes us with daring miracles, 
The bloody Leſtrygons, Charybdis' gulf, 
And frighted Greeks, tho near the Etna ſhore 
Hear Scylla bark and Polyphemus roar. 
He doth not trouble us with Leda's eggs 180 
When he begins to write the Trojan war; 
Nor, writing the return of Diomed, 
Go back as far as Meleager's death : 
Nothing is idle; each judicious line 
Inſenſibly acquaints us with the plot; 185 
He chuſes only what he can improve, 
And truth and ſiction are ſo aptly mix'd 
That all ſeems uniform and of a piece. 
Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects, 


a. 


* _—Y 


Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat: ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat : 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdin. 
Nec riditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 146 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. | 
Semper ad eventum ſeſtinat: et in medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: et quæ 
Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit: 150 
Atque ĩta mentitur, ſie veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medeo ne diſcrepet imum. 

Tu, quid ego, et populus mecum deſideret, audi. 
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116 TRANSLATIONS, 


If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear 190 
The epilogue, and ſee the curtain fall: 

Mind how our tempers alter in our years, 

And by that rule form all your characters. 

One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go 

Loves childiſh plays, is ſoon provek'd and pleas'd, 195 
And changes ev'ry hour his wav'ring mind, 

A youth that firſt caſts off his tutor's yoke 

Loves horſes, hounds, and ſport, and exerciſe, 
Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 200 
Gain and ambition rule our riper years, 

And make us ſlaves to intereſt and power. 


_—_ 


Si plauſoris eges aulzza manentis, et uſque 
Seſſuri, donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat: 155 
Mtatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores : 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, et pede certo 
Signat humum, geſtit paribus colludere, et iram 
Colligit ac ponit temerè et mutatur in horas. 160 
Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 

Gaudet equis canibuſque et aprici gramine campi: 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper: 
Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus æris: 

Sublimis, cupiduſque et amata relinquere pernix. 16; 
Con verſis ſtudlis ætas animuſque virilis 
Quærit opes et amicitias, inſervit honori: 
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d men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all defects and all diſeaſes crowd 
With reſtleſs pain, and more tormenting fear, 205 
Lazy, moroſe, full of delays and hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with riches which they dare not uſe; 
111-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the paſt : 
Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years 210 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. 
Boys muſt not have th* ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 
Some things are ated, others only told; 
But what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee. 215 


— 


Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 

Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda : vel quod 
Quærit, et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti: 170 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator, ſpe longus, iners, aviduſque futuri, 

Difficilis, querulus: laudator temporis acti 

Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 

Malta ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 175 
Multa recendentes adimunt. ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles, 

emper in adjunctis æ voque morabimur aptis. 

Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur. 
egnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 180 
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Spectators only have their eyes to truſt, 
But auditors muſt truſt their cars and you; 
Yet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 
Medea muſt not draw her mard*ring knife, 22 
And ſpill her children's blood, upon the ſtage, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare. 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 
(She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake) 
And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe 2% 
J hate to ſee, and never can believe. 
Five acts are the juſt meaſure of a play. 
Never preſume to make a god appear 
But for a bus neſs worthy of a god; 
And in one ſcene no more than three ſhould ſpeak. 


TRANSLATIONS, 


Y ww 4 


Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjeQa ſidelibus, et quæ 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 


Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia prefers. 


Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet; 1% 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus: 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodcumque oſtendis mihi ſic, incredulus odi. 
Neve minor, neu fit quinto ꝓroductior actu- 
Fabula, quæ poſci vult, et ſpectata reponi. 190 
Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindici nodus 
Inciderit: nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 
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TRANSLATIONS, 119 


A chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 231 
And hath a generous and manly part, 

Pridles wild rage, loves rigid honeſty, 

And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws, 

Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, 235 
And begs the gods, who guide blind Fortune's wheel, 
To raife the wretched and pall down the proud: 

But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts 

But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 

Firſt the ſhrill foand of a fmall rural pipe 240 
{Not Toud like trumpets, nor adorn'd as now ) 

Was entertainment for the infant ſtage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhſul audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal anceſtors; 


2% 


B Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
uz Delendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 

Quod nen propoſite condacat et hæreat apte. 199 
Iles lle bonis faveatque, et concilictur amicis: 


t regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes: 
le dapes landet menſe brevis, ille falubrem 
eus: uſtitiam, legeſquo, et apertis otia portis : 
guem. le tegat commiſſa: deoſque precetar et oret 2co 


a t redeat miſeris, abeat Fortuna ſuperbis. 
* Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vincta, tubæque 


mula, ſed tennis ſimplexque, foramine pauco 
\ſpirare, et adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 20 
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120 TRANSLATIONS. 


But when our walls and limits were enlarg'd, 24; 

And men (grown wanton by proſperity) 

Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe, 

The verſe, the muſic, and the ſcene, is improv'd; 

For how ſhould ignorance be judge of wit, 

Or raen of ſenſe applaud the jeſts of fools? 250 

Then came rich clothes and graceful] action in, 

Then inſtruments were taught mare moving notes, 

And Eloquence with all her pomp and charms 

Foretold us uſeful and fententious truths, 

As thoſe deliver'd by the Delphic god. 255 
The firſt tragedians found that ſerious lyle 


* 1 


Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 

Rt frugi, caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 
Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, et urbem 
Latior amplecti murus: vinoque diurno 

Placari genius feſtis impune diebus, 210 
Acceſlit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 

Sic priſcæ motumqu et luxuriam addidit arti 
'Tibicen : traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 21; 
Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 

Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia præceps: 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum, et divina futuri 


Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
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TRANSLATIONY. 121 


Too grave for their uncultivated age, 

And fo brought wild and naked Satyrs in, 

Whoſe motion, words, and ſhape, wete all a farce, 

(As oft” as decency would give them leave) 260 

Becauſe the mad ungovernable rout, 

Full of confuſion, and the ſumes of wine, 

Lov'd ſuch variety and antic tricks: 

But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 265 

(Stript of his golden crown and purple robe) 

Deſcend to a mechanic diale&, » 

Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high 

With empty ſound and airy notions fly; 

s For Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſloop. - 270 
To the low mimic follies of a farce, | 

bem — — ꝛH 
Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nuda vit, et aſper 221 

2100 incolumi gravitate jocumtentavit : eo quod 
lllecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 


1 SpeRator, functuſque ſacris, et potus, et cxlex, 
Verum 1ta rifores, ita commendare dicaces 223 
j Convenuet Satyroy, ita vertere ſeria ludo: 


Ve, quicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper et oſtro, 
T Migret in obſeuras humili ſermone tabernas : 
Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet. 230 
Effutire leves indigna Tragedia verſus: 
cum, ¶ Ut ſeſtis matrona maveri juſſa diebus, 
1. 
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122 TRANSLATIONS, 


As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 
You muſt not think that a ſatiric ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words, 

Or the confounding of your characters. 275 
Begin with truth, then give invention ſcope, 

And if your ſtyle be natural and ſmooth, 

All men will try and hope to write as well, 

And (not without much pains) be undeceiv'd, 

So much good method and connexion may 280 
Improve the common and the plaineſt things. 
A Satyr that comes ſtaring from the woods 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator; 

But tho? his language ſhould not be refin'd, 


_ 


1 


Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda protervis, 

Non ego inornata et dominantia nomina ſolùm, 
Verbaque, Piſones, ſatyrarum ſcriptor amabo: 23; 
Nec ſic enitar tragico differre colori, 

Ut nihil interſit Davuſne loquatur, et audax 
Pythias, emuncto luerata Simone talentum: 

An cuſtos famuluſque dei Silenus alumni. 

Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar : ut ſibi quivis 240 
Speret idem: ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio ſamtis accedit honoris. 

gylvis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni, 

Ne, velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, 245 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus unquam, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


It muſt not be obſcene and impudent; 285 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, 

And often cenſures what the rabble likes. 

Unpoliſh d verſes paſs with many men, 

And Rome is too indulgent in that point; 

But then to write at a looſe rambling rate, 290 
In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 


Aut immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. 
Offenduntur enim quibus eſt equus et pater et res: 
Nec, ſi quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 
quis accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 250 
Syllaba longa bre va ſubjecta, vocatur iambus, 
pes citus: unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juſſit 
Nomen iambis : quum ſenos redderet ictus, 
Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi. non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 255 
Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus et patiens: non ut de ſede ſecunda 
Cederet aut quarta ſocialiter. hic et in Acci 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni. 
In ſcenam miſſos magno cum pondere verſus, 260 
Aut operæ celeris nimium, curaque carentis, 
Aut ignoratæ premit artis crimine turpi. 
Non qui vis videt immodulata poë mata judex : 
Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poctis. 
Idcircone vager, ſcribamque licenter? an omnes 265 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus et intra 
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124 TRANSLATIONS, 


Is ſuch a raſh ill-grounded confidence + IF Broug 
As men may pardon, but will never praiſe. And t: 
Be perfect in the Greek original Next ( 
Read them by day, and think of them by night. 295 Till he 
But Plautus was admir'd in former time Waker 
With too much patience, (not to call it worſe) And fo 
His harſh unenual verſe was muſic then, Our 
And rudeneſs had the privilege of Wit. And th 
When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragic Muſe, 300 WM Diſdair 
Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, And fo 
Where ghaſtly faces, ſtain'd with lees of wine, Nor ſhe 
Frighted the children and amus'd the crowd; Than fi 
This Zſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, . But tha 
And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 30; ll — 
— — — — Et docu 

Spem veniæ cautus ? vitavi denique culpam, ducceſſi 
Non laudem merui. vos exemplaria Græca Laude; 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. Dignan 
At noſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 270 Turpite 
Laudavere ſales: nimium patienter utrumque, Nil ir 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati: ſi modo ego et vos Nec mir 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, Auſi def 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus et aure, vel qui 


Ignotum Tragicm genus inveniſſe Camenz 27; Nec virt 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poëmata Theſpis: Quam li 
Quæ canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. Quemqy 
Poit hunc perſonz pallzque repertor honeſtæ Pompilit 
Aſchylus, et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, Multa d; 


TRANSLATIONS. I25 


Brought vizards in, (a civiler diſguiſe) 
And taught men how to ſpeak and how to act. 
Next Comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
. 20; Till her licentious and abuſive tongue 
Waken'd the magiſtri»:e's coercive pow'r, 310 
And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolence. 
Our writers have attempted ev'ry way; 
And they deſerve our praiſe whoſe daring Muſe 
Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 
And found fit ſubjects for her verſe at home. 315 
Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our wit 
Than for the force of our victorious arms; 


But that the time and care that are requir'd 
30; 1 — — — — 


8 


Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 280 
ducceſſit vetus his comatdia, non fine multa 
Laude ; ſed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi. lex eſt accepta: choruſque 

270 Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 

e, Nil intentatum noſtri liquere pottz ; 285 
Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Grzca 
Auſi deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica facta: 


2, 305 


e. Vel qui prætextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 

£ 275 Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 

2 Quam lingua, Latium: ſi non offenderet unum- 290 
"ra. Quemque pottarum-limz labor et mora. Vos 6 

* Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 

y Multa dies et multa litura coërcuit, atque 
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126 TRANSLATIONS, 


To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 

Fright poets from that neceſſary toil. 320 
Democritus was ſo in love with wit, 

And ſome men's natural impulſe to write, 

That he deſpis'd the help of art and rules, 

And thought none poets till their brains were crackt 

And this hath ſo intoxicated ſome, 325 

That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 

They cleanlineſs and company renounce 

For lunacy beyond the cure of art; 

With a long beard, and ten long dirty nails, 

Paſs current for Apollo's liver. 330 

O! my unhappy ſtars! if in the ſpring 

Some phyſic had not cur'd me of the ſpleen, 

None would have writ with more ſucceſs than I; 

But I muſt reſt contented as I am, 


* 2 4a i G "OI 


PerfeQum decks non this ad unguem. 
{ngenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 295 

Credit, et excludit ſanos Helicone poëtas 

Democritus: bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 

Non barbam : ſecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 

Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque potæ, 

Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile nunquam 300 

Tonſori Licino commilerit. 6 ego levus, 

Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis horam ! 

Non alius faceret meliora pot᷑mata. verum 

Nil tanti eſt; ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
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TRANSLATIONS, 


And only ſerve to whet that wit in you 335 
To which I willingly reſign my claim. 
Yet without writing 1 may teach to write, 
Tell what the duty of a poet is, 
Wherein his wealth and ornaments cotrſiſt, 
And how he mzy be form'd, and how improv'd, 340 
What fit, what not, what excellent or ill. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well; 
And when Philoſophy directs your choice 
To proper ſubjects rightly underſtood, 
Words from your pen will naturally flow; 345 
He only gives the proper characters 
Who knows the duty of all ranks of men, 
And what we owe our country, parents, ſriends, 
How judges and how ſenators ſhould act, 
And what becomes a general to do: 350 
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Reddere que ferrum valet, exors ipſa ſecandi: 305% 
Munus et officium, nil ſcribens ipſe, docebo : 

Unde parentur opes: quid alat formetque poctam : 
Quid deceat, quid non: quo virtus, quo ferrat error. 
Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt et principium et ſons. 
Rem tibi Socratiem poterunt oſtendere chartz: 310 

Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 

Qui didicit, patriz quid debeat, et quid amicis: 

Quo ſit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hoſpes : 
Quod ſit confcripti, quod judicis officium : quz 
Partes in bellum miſſi ducis : ille proſecto 315 
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128 TRANSLATIONS: 


Thoſe are the likeſt copies which are drawn 
By the original of human life. 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted plays 
We meet with ſuch a lucky character 
As, being humour'd right, and well purſu'd, 3353 
Succeeds much better than the ſhallow verſe 
And chiming trifles of more ſtudious pens. 
Greece had a genius, Greece had eloquence, 
For her ambition and her end was fame. 


Our Roman youth is diligently taught 360 


The deep myſterious art of growing rich, 

And the firſt words that children learn to ſpeak 
Are of the value of the names of coin. 

Can a penurious wretch, that with his milk 

Hath ſuck'd the baſeſt dregs of uſury, 363 


Reddere perſonæ ſcit convenientia cuique. 

Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. 

Interdum ſpecioſa locis motataque rectè 

Fabula, nullius veneris, ſine pondere et arte, 320 

Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 

Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 
Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rot undo 

Muſa loqui, præter laudem nullius avaris. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 325 

Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. dicat 

Filius Albiui, ſi de quincunce remota eſt 
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TRANSLATIONS, 129 


Pretend to gen rous and heroic thoughta? 
Can ruſt and avarice write laſting lines? 
But you, brave youth! wiſe Numa's worthy heir, 
Remember of what weight your judgment is, 
And never venture to commend a book 370 
That has not paſs'd all judges and all reſts. 
A poet ſhould inftruR, or pleaſe, or both: 
Let all your precepts be ſuccinR and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful memories retain them long; 375 
All ſuperfluities are ſoon forgot. 
Never be ſo conceited of your parts 
To think you may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to bring in a child alive 


* 


Uncia, quid ſuperat ? Poteras dixifle, triens. eu, 
Rem poteris ſer vare tuam. redit uncia: quid fit ? 
Semis. At hac animos zrugo et cura peculi 330 
Quum ſemel imbucrit, ſperamus carmina ſingi 
Poſſe linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſſo? 

Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare pottz, 
Aut ſimul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitæ. 
Quicquid præ cipies, eſto brevis: ut cito dicta 335 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. 
Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Ficta voluptatis causa ſint proxima veris. 
Nec, quodeumque volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi: 
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That Canibals have murder'd and devour d. 39 
Old age explodes all but morality; 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youths; 
But he that joins inſtruction with delight, 
Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes: 
Theſe are the volumes that enrich the ſhops, 39; 
Theſe paſs with admiration thro' the world, 
And bring their author to eternal fame, 
Be not too rigidly cenſorious 
A ſtring may jar in the belt maſter's hand, 


And the molt ſkilful archer miſs his aim: 390 


But in a poem elegantly writ 
I would not quarrel with a em miſtake, 


Neu pranſæ Lamiz vivum puerum pie alvo. 340 
Centuriz ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis, 
Celfi prætereunt auſtera poemata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 
Hic meret æra liber Soſiis: hic et mare tranſit, 24 
Et longum noto ſcriptori prorogat æ vum. 

Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignoviſſe velimus. 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult manu 

et mens, 

Poſcentique gravem perſæ pe remittit acutum : 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus. 350 
Verùm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
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duch as our nature's frailty may excuſe; 
But he that hath been often told his fault, 
And {till perſiſts, is as impertinent 1 ,":898 
As a muſician that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note: 
When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd fop 
(Among his numerous abſurdities) 
Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 409 
fret to ſee them in ſuch company, 
And wonder by what magic they came there. 
But in long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurpriſe: 
Homer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 

Poems, like pictures, are of different ſorts, 405 
Some better at a diſtance, others near; 
Some love the dark, ſome chuſe the cleareſt light, 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit Natura. quid ergo ? 

Ut ſcriptor fi peccat idem librarius uſque, 

Quamvis eſt monitus, venia caret : et citharœdus 

Ridetur, chordũ qui ſemper oberrat eadem: 356 

Sic mihi, qui multum ceſſat, fit Cherilus ule, 

Quem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror: et idem 

Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

Verùm opere in longo fas eſt obrepere fomnum. 360 
Ut pictura, potfis erit, quæ, fi propins ſtes, . 

Te capiet magis: et quzdam, fi longius abſtes. 

Hzc amat obſcurum, volet hæc ſub luce videri, 
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And boldly challenge the moſt piercing eye; 


Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. 
But, Piſo! (tho' your knowledge of the world, 410 

Join'd with your father's precepts, make you wiſc) 
Remember this as an important truth: 

Some things admit of mediocrity; 

A counſellor or pleader at the bar 

May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 413 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſellius; 

Yet this indiff rent lawyer is eſteem'd; 

But no authority of gods nor men 

Allow of any mean in poeſy. 

As an ill concert and a coarſe perſume 47% 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt, 

And might with more diſcretion have been ſpar d; 
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Judicis argutum quz non formidat acumen ; 

Hzc placuit ſemel, hæc decies repetita placebit. 30 
O major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna 

Fingeris ad rectum, et per te ſapis, hoc tibi dictum 

Tolle memor: certis medium et tolerabile rebus 

Rectè concedi. conſultus juris, et actor 

Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt virtute diſerti 37⁰ 

Meſſalæ, nec ſcit quantum Caſſelius Aulus: 

Sed tamen in pretio eſt: mediocribus eſſe poëtis 

Non homines, non di, non conceſſere columnæ. 

Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, 37 

Et craſſum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papa ve 
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do poeſy, whoſe end is to delight, 

Admits of no degtees, but muſt be ſtill 

Sublimely good or defpicably ill. 425 
In other things men have ſome reaſon leſt, 

And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, 

Deſpairing of ſucceſs, ſorbears to try; 

But all (without conſiderat ion) write, 

Some thinking that th' omnipotence of wealth 430 

Can turn them into poets when they pleaſe. | 

But, Pifo! you are of too quick a ſight 

Not to diſcern which way your talent lies, 

Or vainly with your genius to contend ; 

Yet if it ever be your fate to write, 435 


Let your productions paſs the ſtricteſt hands 


Oſſendunt, poterat duct quia cœna fine iſtis: 
vic animis natum inventumque potma juvandis, 
di paulùm à ſummo diſceſſit, vergit ad imum. 

Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis : 
Indoctuſque pile diſcive trochive quieſcit, 380 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impunè coronæ: 
Qui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. quidni ? 
Liber et ingenuus, præſertim cenſus equeſtrem 
Summam nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 
Tu nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva: 385 
Id tibi judicium eſt, ea mens: fi quid tamen olim 
Scripſeris, in Mctii deſcendat judicis aures, 
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Mine and your father's, and not ſee the light 
Till time and care have ripen'd ev'ry line. 

What you keep by you you may change and mend, 
But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd. 440 
Orpheus, inſpir'd by more than human pow'r, 

Did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 

But men as lawleſs and as wild as they, 

And firſt diſſuaded them from rage and blood. 
"Thus when Amphion built the Theban wall ay; 
"They feign'd the ſtones obey'd his magic lute, 
Poets, the firſt inſtructers of mankind, 

Brought all things to their proper native uſe; 


Some they appropriated to the gods, 


And ſome to public ſome to private ends: 450 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain'd, 


Et patris, et noſtras: nonumque prematur in annum 

Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 

Quod non edideris : neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 390 
Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum 

Cxdibus ct victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus: 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidoſque leones : 

Dictus et Amphion, Thebanæ conditor arcis 

Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 395 

Ducere quo vellet. fuit hæc ſapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis: 

Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
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Cities were built and uſeful laws were made: 
So great was the divinity of verſe, 
And ſuch obſervance to a poet paid. 
Then Homer's and Tyrtaus' martial Muſe 455 
Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarms. 
To verſe we owe the ſacred oracles 
And our belt precepts of morality : 
Some have by verſe obtain'd the love of kings, 
(Who with the Muſes eaſe their weary'd minds) 460 
Then bluſh not, noble Piſo! to protect 
What gods inſpire, and kings delight to hear. 
Some think that poets may be form'd by art, 
Others maintain that Nature makes them ſo; 
I neither ſee what art without a vein 465 
Nor wit without the help of art can do, 


us 
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Oppida moliri  leges incidere ligno. 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 409 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos inſignis Homerus 
Tyrtzuſque mares animos in Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit. dictæ per carmina ſortes : 
Et vitz monſtrata via eſt: et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis: luduſque repertus, 405 
Et longorum operum finis : ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Muſa lyrz ſolers, et cantor Apollo, 
Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quzſitum eſt : ego nee ſtudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium. alterius fic 410 
M ij 
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136 


But mutually they crave each other's aid. 


He that intends to gain th' Olympic prize 
Mutt uſe himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold, 
Take leave of wine, and the foft joys of love; 470 
And no muſician dares pretend to ſkill 
Without a great expenſe of time and pains; 
But ev'ry little buſy ſcribbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And, taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 475 
Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt' ring audience than poor tradeſmen do 
'To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. 
*Tis hard to find a man of great eſtate 430 
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Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer: ſudavit, et alſit: 
Abſtinuit venere et vino. qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum. 41; 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, ego mira potmata pango. 
Occupct extremum fcabies : mihi turpe relinqui ell, 
Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcire fateri. 

Ut præco ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, 
Aſſentatores jubet ad lucrum ire poets 439 
Dives agris, dives poſitis in ſcenore nummis. 

Si vero eſt unctum qui reQe ponere poſſit, 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, et eripere atr:s 
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That caa diſtinguiſh flatterers from friends. 

Never delude yourſelf, nor read your book 

Before a brib'd and fawning auditor, 

For he Il commend and feign an ecſtaſy, 

Grow pale or weep, do any thing to pleaſe: 485 
True friends appear leſs mov'd than counterfeit; 

As men that truly grieve at funerals 

Are not ſo loud as thoſe that cry for hire. 

Wiſe were the kings who never choſe a friend 

Till with full cups they had unmaſk'd his ſoul, 490 
And ſeen the bottom of his deepeſt thoughts. 

You cannot arm yourſelf with too much care 
Againſt the ſmiles of a deſigning knave. 


1 — 1 


Litibus implicitum : mirabor ſi ſciet inter- 
Noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 425 
Tu ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare voles cui, 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum 
Letitizz, clamabit enim, Pulchre, bene, Recte, 
Palleſcet ſuper his: etiam ſtillabit amicis 
Ex oculis rorem : ſaliet, tundet pede terram. 430 
Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 
Ft faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo : ſic 
Deriſor vero plus laudatore movetur : 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent 435 
An ſit amicitia dignus. Si carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes. 
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Quintilius, if his advice were aſk'd, 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould correct, 495 
Or, if you could not, bid you blot it out, 
And with more care ſupply the vacancy ; 
But iſ he found you fond and obſtinate, 
(And apter to defend than mend your faults) 
With filence lcave you to admire yourſelf, oo 
And without rival hug your darling book. 
The prudent care of an impartial friend 
Will give you notice of each idle line, 
*hew what ſounds harſh, and what wants ornament, 
Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow*'d; Fog 
Make you explain all that he ſinds obſcure, 
And with a ſtrict inquiry mark your faults, 
Nor for theſe trifles fear to loſe your love. 
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Quintilio fi quid recitares, Corrige, ſodes, 
Hoc, aicbat, et hoc. melius te pofſe negares, 
Bis terque expertum fruſtrà? delere jubebat, 440 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere deh&um quam vertere malles, 
Nullam ultra verbum aut operam ſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali teque et tua ſolus amares. 
Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes: 445 
Culpabit duros: incomtis allinet atrum 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum: ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta: parum claris lucem dare coget : 
Arguet ambigue dictum: mutanda notabit ; 
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Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight | 
Will be of a moſt ſerious confequence 510 
When they have made you once ridiculons. 

A poetaſter, in his raging fit, 
Follow d and pointed at by fools and boys) 
Is dreaded and profcrib'd by men of fenſe; 
They make a lane for the polluted thing, 515 
And fly as from th' infection of the plague, | 
Or from a man whom, for a juſt revenge, 
Fanatic Frenzy ſent by Heav'n purſues, 
f (in the raving of a frantic Muſe) 
Aud minding more his verſcs than his way, 520 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well, 
Tho' he might burſt his lungs to call for help 
No creature would aſliſt or pity him, 
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Fiet Ariſtarchus. nee dicet; Cur ego amicum 450 
Oſfendam in nugis ? Hæ nugz ſeria ducent 
In mala, deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtre. 

Ut, mala quem fcabies aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana, 
Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque pottam, 455 
Qui ſapiunt  agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur, . 
Ilie, dum ſublimes verfus ructatur, et errat, 
v1 velutĩ merulis intentus decidit auceps 
In puteum, foveamve » licet, 'Succurrite, longum 
Clamer, io, ci ves; non fit qui tollere curet. 460 
d quis curet opem ferre, et demittere funem, 
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But ſeem to think he fell on purpoſe in; With 
Hear how an old Sicilian poet dy d; $24 None 
Empedocles, mad to be thought a god, Stick 
In a cold fit leap'd into Ætna's flames. With 
Give poets leave to make themſelves away, And 
Why ſhould it be a greater fin to kill 2 
Than to keep men alive againſt their will? - 530 . Obe 
Nor was this chance, but a delibetate choice; Indoc 
For if Empedocles were now reviv'd Quen 
He would be at his frolic once again Non: 
And his pretenſions to divinity, 

Tis hard to ſay whether for ſacrilege - $35 


Or inceſt, or ſome more unheard-of crime, 
The rhyming fiend is ſent into theſe men; 
But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſs d, 
And, like a baited bear when he breaks looſe, 
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Qui ſcis, an prudens hucſe dejecerit ? atque 
Servari nolit? dicam, Siculique pottz 

Narrabo interitum : deus immortalis haberi 

Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem ſrigidus Aitnam 
Infiluit. fit jus, liceatque perire pottis. 466 
Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti, 

Nec ſemel hoc fecit: nec, fi retractus erit, jam 

Fiet homo, et ponet famoſæ mortis amorem. 

Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus ſactitet; utrum 47⁰ 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſti bidental 
Moverit inceſtus. certe ſurit, ac velut urſus, 
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Without diſtinction ſeize on all they meet: 540 
None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood; 
Without remorſe infatiably they read, | 
And never leave till they have read men dead. 544 
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Ohje&os caveæ valuit ſi frangere clathros, 

Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 474 
Quem verò arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 

Non miſſura eutem niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 476 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ODE 


OF THE FIRST BOOK OF HORACE, 
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Vin TUE, dear Friend! needs no defence; . 
The ſureſt guard is innocence ; 
None knew till guilt created fear _ 
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For as (by am'rous thoughts betray d) 
Careleſs in Sabine woods I ſtray'd, 

A griſly foaming wolf unfed, 

Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. 


No beaſt of more portentous ſize 

In the Hercynian foreſt lies; 

None fiercer, in Numidia bred, 

Wich Carthage were in triumph led. 


Set me in the remoteſt place 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace, 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 

One breath of kind and temp'rate air; 


15 


Namque me ſylva lupus in Sabina 
Dum moam canto Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditus, 
Fugit inermem. 


Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis: 

Nec Jubæ tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 


Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor zſtiva recreatur aur : 

Quod latus mundi nebulæ, malũſque 
Jupiter urget: 
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Set me where on ſome pathleſs plain 
The ſwarthy Africans complain, 


. Whil 
To ſee the chariot of the Sun Our 
So near their ſcorching country run; The! 
The burning zone, the frozen iſles, 2 7 
Shall hear me ſing of Cælia's ſmiles: get m 
All cold but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, That 
And dare all heat but that in Cælia's eyes. Whe! 
4 — Helic 
Pone ſub curru nimium propingui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata : mares; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, _ 
Dulce loquentem. 24 il 
ul. — 2 . They 
THE SAME IMITATED. The 1 
Not © 
: I. | But, 1 
V I&TUE, dear Friend! needs no defence, They 


No arms but its own innocence: 
Quivers and bows, and poiſon'd darts, 
Are only us d by guilty hearts. 
II. 
An honeſt mind ſafely alone 5 
May travel thro' the burning zone, 
Or thro' the deepeſt Scythian ſnows, 
Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes flows. 


- RT. 


a5 


28 


24 
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III. 
While rul'd by a reſiſtleſs fire, 
Our great Orinda * I admire, 
The hungry wolves, that ſee me ſtray 
Unarm'd and ſingle, run away. 

2 IV. 

det me in the remoteſt place 
That ever Neptune did embrace; 
When there her image fills my breaſt, 
Helicon is not half ſo bleſt. 

V. 
Leave me upon ſome Libyan plain, 
So ſke my fancy entertain, 
And when the thirſty monſters meet, 
They Il all pay homage to my feet. 

VI. 
The magic of Orinda's name 
Not only can their fierceneſs tame, 
But, if that mighty word I once rehearſe, 
They ſeem ſubmiſſively to roar in verſe. 


* Mrs. Catharine Philips, 
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15 


24 
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THE SIX'TH ODE 
or TUE THIRD BOOK OF HORACE: 


Of the corruption of the times. 


T aosx ills your anceſtors have done, 
Romans! are now become your own, 
And they will coſt you dear, 


Unleſs you ſoon repair 
"The falling temples, which the gods provoke, 


And ſtatues ſully d yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. 


Propitious Heay'n, that rais'd your fathers high, 
For humble grateful piety, | 


6— — —_— 


5 


AD ROMANOS. 


HO R. LIB, III. ODE VI. 


Corruptos ſug etatis mores inſectatur. 


Dericra majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane: donec templa refeceris, 
Adèſque labentes deorum, et 

Fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 


Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas. 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 


{As 
Hat] 
All « 


Begi 


Let ( 
How 
And, 
Shini 


The! 
Had 
Whil 
Fill'd 
Di mi 


Heſpe 


Jam b 
Non a 
Noſtre 
Torqu 


Pene c 


Delevi 
Hic cle 


Mifhli 
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As it rewarded their reſpect) 

Hath ſbarply puniſh'd your neglect. 10 
All empires on the gods depend; 

Begun by their command, at their command tliey end. 


Let Craſſus' ghoſt and Labienus' tell 

How twice by Jove's revenge our legions fell, 

And, with inſulting pride, Is 
Shiuing in Roman ſpoils, the Parthian victors ride. 


The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum 

Had almoſt ruin'd Rome, | 
While our ſeditions took their part, [dart, 
Fill'd each Egyptian ſail, and wing'd each Scythian 


Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Heſperiæ mala luctuoſ a. 


Jam bis Monæſes, et Pacori manus 

Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 
Noſtros, et adjeciſſe prædam 

Torquibus exiguis renidet. 


Pene occupatam ſeditionibus 

Delevit urbem Dacus, et Æthiops: 

Hie claſſe formidatus, ille T5 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. 
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Firſt, thoſe flagitious times And 
(Pregnant with unknown crimes) , rot 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed, Or ſi 
From which polluted head A ha 
Infectious ſtreams of crowding ſins began, 25 
And thro' the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran, ¶ vo! 
| And 
Behold a ripe and melting maid Hith 
Bound prentice to the wanton trade; Grov 
Jonian artiſts, at a mighty price, . Or ci 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice; 30 who 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay, Cony 
And with an early hand they form the temper'd clay, pays! 
Marry'd, their leſſons ſhe improves 'Twa 
By practice of adult'rous loves, That 
ande 


Fœcunda culpæ ſæcula, nuptias 

Primùm inquinavere, et genus, et domos. 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam, populumque fluxit. 20 


Cui de 
Gaudi 


| | Set ju 
Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos Surgit 


Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 


Yeu na 
Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores Dedec 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 

Jon h 
Mox juniores quzrit adulteros % Wanſecit 


Inter mariti vina : neque eligit 
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— — es, e 


And ſcorns the common mean deſign 
Jo take advantage of her huſband's wine, 
Or ſnatch, in ſome dark place, 
A haſty illegitimate embrace, 
25 
10N ran. ¶ No! the brib'd huſband knows of all, | 
And bids her riſe 'wheyi lovers call. * | 
Hither a merchant from the Straights, | 
Grown wealthy by forbidden freights, | 
Por city cannibal, repairs, 
30 i Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs; 
a, Convenient brutes! whoſe tributary flame 45 | 
er'd clay. Wars the full price of luſt, and gildsthe lighted ſhame. 


rr 


* __ IS. ws, " 


'Twas not the ſpawn of ſ uch as theſe 
That'dy'd with Punic blood the conquer d ſeas, | 
and quaſh'd the tern Macides; 
| 
| 


NE ! EE. Eee. 


Cui donet impermiſſa raptim | 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis : | | 


20 


des juſſa coràm non fine conſcio 

Surgit marito : ſeu vocat inſtitor, 30 

eu navis Hiſpanz magiſter, 

Dedecorum pretioſus emptor. 


don his juventus orta parentibus 
FI 0 6 4 
Fnſecit æquor ſangnine Punico, 
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Made the proud Aſian monarch ſcel 

How weak his gold was againſt Europe's ſtecl, 

Forc'd ev'n dire Hannibal to yield, 

And won the long-diſputed world at Zama's fatal 
(field; 


$7 


But ſoldiers of a ruſtic mould, 

Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, mavly, bold, $5 

Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 

Or thro' hewn woodstheir weighty ſtrokes 3 

And after the declining ſun 

Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was 3 

Home with their weary team they took their way, 
And drowiꝰ d in friendly bowls the labour of the day. 


_ > ll, * 55 — » a a — mw Row dt — w?.— ww — m 
. = 4 
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Pyrrhumque, et ingentem cecidit 35 
Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum: 


Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 

Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 

111 Verſare glebas, et ſeveræ 

1 Matris ad arbitrium reciſos Fr 


— . 
2 W———— 


N Portare fuſtes, ſol ubi montium 
"erg: Mutaret umbras, et juga demerct 
[3h Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
1 Tempus agens abeunte curru. 
ö 
, 
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52 rime ſenſibly all things impairs; 62 


cl, Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours; next age will ſee 
aa's fatal WA race more profligate than we 
(field; (wich all the pains we take) have {kill enough to be. 


4 ” *\ 


8 


lid found; tas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
as done, {MProgeniem vitioſiorem. 48 
ir way, | 


f the day. 


33 


40 


Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies? 45 


i * e 
of « 8 , — gs mores a ere ren ace" . 
22 ——— — —— ues? La: u 
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SILENUS. 


VIRGIL'S SIXTH ECLOGUE, 


The Argument, 


TWO young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnafylus, having been y 
promiſed a ſong bv Silenus, chance to catch him aſſeep in this eclogis: 
where they bind him hand and ſout, and then claim his promile. dle. 
nus, finding they would be put of no loager, begins his ſong, in which 
he deſcribes the formation of the univerſe, and the original of animal, 
according to the Epicurean philoſophy z and then runs through the mo! 
ſurpriſing transformations which have happened in Nature fince he: 
birth. This eclogue was deſigned as a compliment to Sy ro the Fpicu, 
rean, who inſtructed Virgil and Varus in the principles of that philotuphy. 
Silenus acts as tutor, Chromis and Maaſylas as the two pupile. 


I r128 T of Romans ſtoop'd to rural ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh'd to dwell among Sicilian ſwains. 
When my Thalia rais'd her bolder voice, 

And kings and battles were her lofty choice, x oun 
Phœbus did kindly humbler thoughts infuſe, her 
And with this whiſper check th' aſpiring Muſe. 


Paſce 

E ; unc 
SILENUS. are, 

| \oref 

ECLOGA VI. bo 

Faunorum ct Satyrorum et Sylvanorum delectalis. peu 

| e nei 

Parma Syracoſio dignata eſt ludere verſu, * 
Noſtra nec erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. "x git 
ilenui 


Cum canerem reges, et prælia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit : Paſtorem, Tityre, pingues 
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\ ſhepherd, Tityrus! his flocks ſhould feed, 
nd chuſe a ſubject ſuited to his reed. 
Thus! (while each ambitious pen prepares 
To write thy praiſes, Varus! and thy wars) 10 
y paſt' ral tribute in low numbers pay, 
nd tho' I once preſum'd, I only now obey. 

bag. inn But yet (if any with indulgent eyes 
at of aan look on this, and ſuch a trifle prize) 
pes Thee only Varus! our glad ſwains ſhall ſing, _ 15 
pag * Ind ev'ry grove and ev'ry echo ring. 

habus delights in Varus“ fav'rite name, | 


ng been ofhe 
this ecloyie: 


pile. 


, d none who under that protection came 

8. Vas ever ill receiv d, or unſecure of fame. _ 
Proceed, my Muſe! 20 

e, Young Chromis and Mnaſylus chanc'd to ſtray 

ſe, here (ſleeping ina cave) Silenus lay, 

Muſe. — — 


Palcere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 5 
unc ego (namque ſuper tibi erunt, qui dicere laudes, 
are, tuas cupiant, et triſtia condere bella) 

\grcſtem tenui meditabor arundine Muſam. 

on injuſſa cano. fi quis tamen hæc quoque, fi quis 

atio. aptus amore lęget; te noſtræ, Vare, myricæ, 10 

| e nemus omne canet. nec Phœbo gratior ulla eſt, 
uam ſibi que Vari præſcripſit pagina nomen. 
pergite, Pierides. Chromis et Mnaſylus in antro 
enum pueri ſomno videre jacentem, - 


urem 
ngues 


— 
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Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe; 
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Whoſe conſtant cups fly fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein; 
His truſty flagon, full of potent juice, A 


he k. 
nd fc 
For, 

Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground o 1 
In haſte they ſeiz'd him, and in haſte they bound; 
Fager, for both had been deluded long 
With fruitleſs hope of his inſtructi ve ſong : 30 
But while with conſcious fear they doubtful ood, 
gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 

With a vermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 

Waking, he ſmil'd, * And muſt I then be chain'd! 
*© Looſe me, he cry'd; “'t was boldly done to find 
And view a god, but tt is too bold to bind. 
The promis'd verſe no longer I'll delay, 

& (She ſhall be 2 another way).“ 


Ind ei 
rom \ 
y eire 


"as ha 
low fi 
ill'd t. 
chile! 
new 


—— N armin 
Inflatum heſterno venas, ut 8 r Ii al 
Serta procul tantùm capiti delapſa jacebant: um ve 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. udere 


ec tan 
ec tan 
amqu 


Aggreſſi (nam ſæpe ſenex ſpe carminis ambo 
Luſerat) injiciunt ipſis ex vincula ſertis. 
Addit ſe ſociam, timidiſque ſupervenit Rgle: 2 
gle Naladum pulcherrima. jamque videnti mina 
Sanguineis frontem moris, et tempora pingit. liqui 
Ille dolum ridens, Quo vincula nectitis? inquit, Innia, 
Folvite me, pueri. ſatis eſt potuiſſe videri. m du 
eperit 
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in, With that he rais'd his tuneful voice aloud, 

he knotty oaks their lift ning branches bow'd, 40 5 

ad ſavage beaſts and ſylvan gods did crowd : 

uſe; For, lo! he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth, 
e ground low ſcatter'd ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
bound; Nad purer fire, thro" univerſal night 

nd empty ſpace did fruitfully unite ; 45 
rom whence th innumerable race of things 
ul ſtood, Wy circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. 

1 By what degrees this earth's compacted ſphere 

as harden'd, woods, and rocks, and tawns, to bear; 
chain'd! {Wow ſinking waters (the firm land to drain) 50 
one to findgſill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main, 
1d, i hile from above, adorn'd with radiant light, 
; new-born ſun ſurpris'd the dazzled ſight ; 
. mina quæ vultis, cognoſcite : carmina vobis; 25 
D, ic aliud mercedis crit. ſimul incipit ipſe. 
t: um verò in numerum Faunõſque feraſque videres 

udere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus. 
bo ec tantùm Pheebo gaudet Parnaſſia rupes : 

ec tantim Rhodope mirantur et Iſmarus Orphea. 
gle: amque canebat, ut! magnum par inane coacta 3? 
nti mina terrarũmque, animæque, mariſve fuiſſent, 
git. liquidi ſimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 


inquit. Innia, et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis. 
m durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea porto 37 
eperit, et rerum paulatim ſumere formas. 


— 


— » r 
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Clamäſſent: ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret. 
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How vapours turn'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, The m 
And clouds diffoly'd the thirſty ground ſupply; And i! 
How the firſt foreſt rais'd its ſhady head, ſtains fe (Tho' 
Till when few wand'ring beafts on unknown mo Did ne 

Then Pyrrha's ſtony race roſe from the ground, Ah! w 
Old Saturn reign'd with golden plenty crown'd, He on 
And bold Prometheus (whoſe untam'd deſire Or ſeel 
Rivall'dthe Sun with his own heav'nly fire) * Surr 


Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs Prey; * Perh 


Severely pays for animating clay. * Will 
He nam'd the nymph (for who but gods could tel ** Perh 
Into whoſe arms the lovely Hylas fell. My. 
Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loſt; — 
Hylas in vain reſounds thro? all the coaſt. Ah! V 
He with compaſſion told Paſiphae's fault, Prœtid 
Ah! wretched Queen! whence came that gui At non 
thought; Concul 
30 TOP Et ſept 


Jamque novum ut terræ ſtupeant luceſcere ſolem, Ah! V 
Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbres : Ille, lat 
Incipiant ſylvæ cum primum ſurgere, camque Ilice ſul 
Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. Aut ali 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhæ jactos, Saturnia regna, Dictæa 
Caucaſiaſque refert volucres, furtümque Promethe Si qua 4 
His adjungit, Hylan nautz quo fonte relictum Errabu! 
Aut he! 

Et fortunatam, fi numquam armenta fuiſſent, Perdue: 
Paſiphaën nivei ſolatur amore juyenci, 

6 


FRANSLATIONS. 157 
y, The maids of Argos, who with franticcries, 70 
iy; And imitated lowings fill'd the ſkies, 
ins ( rho' metamorphos d in their wild conceit) 


Did never burn with ſuch unnat ral heat. 


e, Ah! wretched Queen ! while you on mountains ſtray, 

1nd, He on ſoft flow'rs his-ſnowy ſide does lay, 75 

.c or ſeeks in herds a more proportion'd love: 

) Surround, my nymphs,“ ſhe cries, ( ſurround the 

prey, Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay [grove 
; “Will to my love direct your wand” ring way; 

11d tel Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of him I roam, 80 


„My happier rivals have entic'd him home.” 


r 4 


Ah! Virgo infelix! quæ te dementia cepit ? 

Pretides implèrunt falſis mugitibus agros : - 

At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 
Concubitus, quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 50 
Et ſæpe in læ vi quæſiſſet cornua fronte. 

ſolem, Ah! Virgo infelix! tu nunc in montibus erras! 

11 Ille, latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, ä 
jue lice ſub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas, ( phæ 
Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur grege. claudite nym- 
Dictææ nymphæ, nemorum jam claudite ſaltus: 56 


na, 
omethe Si qua forte ferant oculis ſeſe obvia noſtris 
um Errabunda bovis veſtigia. forſitan illum 


naret. Aut herba captum viridi, aut armenta ſecutum, 
Nent, Ferducant aliquæ ſtabula ad Gortynia vaccx. 60 
0 


} 
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He ſung how Atalanta was betray'd T1 
Buy thoſe Heſperian baits her lover laid, * Sh 
And the ſad ſiſters who to trees were turn'd, W 
While with the world th' ambitious brother burn'd, For l. 


nd ] 
he v 
hoſ 
hile 
Or 
And d 
ho t 
Vhere 
Vhile, 
rogue 


All he deſerib'd was preſent to their eyes, 8 

And as he rais'd his verſe the poplars ſeem'd to riſe. 
He taught which Muſe did by Apollo's will 

Guide wand'ring Gallus to th* Aonian hill: 

(Which place the god for ſolemn meetings choſe) g1 

With deep reſpe& the learned ſenate roſe, 

And Linus thus (deputed by the reſt) - 

The hero's welcome and their thanks expreſt: 

5 This harp of old to Heſiod did belong, 

Jo this, the Muſes' gift, join thy harmoniousſong; 

Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees ſtarting from thi 

ground 9 
Have follow'd with delight the pow'rſul ſound. 


antan 
lis tibi 
equts 

Quid 
andid: 
ulichi; 
h timi 
ut ut r 


Quas 


uo cur. 


lelix ſu 


Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam: 
Tum Phatthontiadas muſco circumdat amaræ 
Corticis, atque ſolo proceras erigit alnos. 

Tum canit, errantem permeſſi ad flumina Gallun 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſororum; 6 
Utque viro Phœbi chorus adſurrexerit omnis ; 
Ut Linus hæc illi divino carmine paſtor, 

Floribus at que apio crines ornatus amaro, 
Dixerit, Hos tibi dant calamos (en accipe) Muſæ, 
Aſcræo quos antè ſeni: quibus ile ſclebat 
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te Thus conſecrated, thy Grynæan grove 
« Shall have no equal in Apollo's love.“ 
| Why ſhould I ſpeak of the Megarian maid, Ico 
burn'd. For love perfidious, and by love betray'd ? 
and her who round with barking monſters arm'd, 


| to riſe, he wand'ring Greeks (ah! frighted men!) alarm'd, 
vill hoſe only hope on ſhatter'd ſhips depends, 


hile fierce ſea-dogs devour the mangled friends? 105 
Or tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 

\nd dire revenge of Philomela's rape, 

ho to thoſe woods directs her mournful courſe, 


choſe) 9! 


Vhere ſhe had ſuffer'd by inceſtuous force, 

Vhile, loath to leave the palace too-well known, 110 
zous ſongrogné flies hov'ring round, and thinks it ſtill her 
from th own? 
ſound. antando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 


lis tibi Grynzi nemoris dicatur origo : 
equis fit lucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo. 
Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niſi, quam fama ſecuta eſt, 


oY andida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina monſtris 75 
a Gallun Mulichias vexaſle rates, et gurgite in alto 

h timidos nautas canibus laceraſſe marinis : 
nie z ut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus? 


Quas illi Philomela dapes, quæ dona pararit ? 
uo curſu deſerta petiverit, et quibus antè 80 
) Muſæ, ¶Nelix ſua tecta ſupervolitaverit alis! 
| Oij 
. | 


| 
! 
| 
| | 
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Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 

With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme 

Silenus ſings; the nejghb'ring rocks reply, 

And ſend his myſtic numbers thro* the ſky; 11; 

Till Night began to ſpread her gloomy veil, ” 

And call'd the counted ſheep from ev'ry dale; 

The weaker light unwillingly declin d, 

And to prevailing ſhades the murm'ring world re- 
ſign'd. | | $0] a 


Omnia quæ, Phœbo quondam meditante, beatus 
Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lauros, 
Ille canit. pulſæ referunt ad ſidera valles. 
Cogere donec oves ſtabulis, numerũmque referre 
Juſſit, et invito proceſſit veſper Olympo. 8 


— 


Y 

ARE 
voi ſo 
i ripot 

quant 

riued 
haue 
i viuer 
onforn 

già co 


Part of the fifth ſcene of the ſecond ad in © 
me 


GUARINT'S PASTOR FIDO, 
115 TRANSLATED, 
” \n! happy grove! dark and ſecure retreat 
f ſacred Silence, Reſt's eternal ſeat, 
orld re ow well your cool and unfrequented ſhade 
19 uits with the chaſte retirements of a maid! 
Oh! if kind Heav'n had been ſo much my friend g 
| mee o make my fate upon my choice depend, 
n \ my ambition I would here confine, 
\nd only this Elyſtum ſhould be mine. 
" Part of the fifth Scene of the Second Ad in 
GUARINT'S PASTOR FIDO. 
AMARILL1, | 


"ARE ſelue beate, 
voi ſolinghi, e taciturni horrort 
i ripoſo, e di pace alberghi veri. 
quanto volentieri 
riuederui 1 torno, e ſe le ſtelle $ 
I haueſſer dato'inforte 
i viuer à me ſteſſa, e di far vita 
onforme a le mie voglie; 

gia co campi Eliſi 

O ü 
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162 TRANSLATIONS. 


Fond men, by paſſion wilfully betray'd, 

Adore thoſe idols which their ſancy made; 
Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 

We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare; 

And having all, all to ourſelves refuſe, 
Oppreſs'd with bleſſings which we fear to uſe. 
Fame is at beſt but an inconſtant good, 

Vain are the boaſted titles of our blood; 

We ſooneſt Ioſe what we moſt highly prize, 

And with our youth our ſhort-liv'd beauty dies. 


Io 


15 


Fortunato giardin de ſemidei 
La voſtr'ombra gentil non cangerei. 
Che ſe ben dritto miro 

« Queſti beni mortali 

« Altro non ſon che mali: 

«© Men' ha, chi pid n' abbonda, 

E poſſeduto è piu, che non poſſede, 
© Ricchezze no, ma lacci 

& De] altrui libertate. 

the val ne più verdi anni 

© Titolo di bellezza, 

OO ſama d'honeſtate, 
&« F'n mortal ſangue nobilta celeſte: 
e Tante grazie del cielo, e de la terra. 
„Qui larghi, e lieti campi 

© E la ſelici piagge, 
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Whoſe 
Nor pi 
Who, 
Makes 
* Feco 
* Se'n 
Felice 
Cui cin 
Pouera 
E candi 
Ricca ſ. 
de le 
Che'n d 
Ne pou 
De le ri 
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Per cui 
Nuda 8}, 
Co doni 
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TRANSLATIONS» 163 


Ir vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 

'f our abundance makes us wiſh for more: 20 
How happy is the harmleſs country-maid 

Who, rich by nature, ſcorns ſuperfluousaid! 

Whoſe modeſt clothes no wanton eyes invite, 

But like her ſou! preferves the native white; 24 
Whoſe little ſtore her well-taught mind does pleaſe, 
Nor pinch'dwith want, nor cloy'd with wanton eaſe ; 
Who, free from ſtorms, which on the great ones fall, 
Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all; 


Fecondi paſchi, e pit fecondo armento, 

* Se'n tanti ben? il cor non è contento ?” 

Felice paſtorella, 

Cui einge a pena il fiance 

Pouera $i, ma ſchietta, 30 
E candida gonnella. 

Ricca ſol di ſe ſteſla, 

E de le grazie di Natura adorna, 

Che'n dolce pouertate 

Ne pouerta conoſce, ne i diſagi 35 
De le ricchezze ſente, 

Ma tutto quel poſſiede 

Per cui deſio d' hauer non la tormenta; 

Nuda si, ma contenta. 

Co doni di natura 40 
doni di natura anco nudrica; 
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164 TRANSLATIONS. 


No care but love can diſcompoſe her breaſt, 
Love! of all cares the ſweeteſt and the beſt ; 
While on ſweet graſs her bleating charge does os 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye; 

Not one on whom or gods or men impoſe, 

But one whom Love has for this lover choſe, 

Under ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 35 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows, 
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Col latte, il latte auuiua, 
E col dolce de Þ api 
Condiſce il mel de le natie dolcezze. 
Quel fonte ond' ella beue, 45 
| Quel {clo anco la bagna, e la confi gha; 
I Paga lei, pago il mondo: 
| Per lei di nembi il ciel s'oſcura indarno, 
WH | E di grandine s' arma, 
| Che la ſua pouerta nulla pauenta: 59 
| | Nuda sl, ma contenta. 
| |" Sola una dolce, e d'ogn' affanno ſgombra 
we | Cura le ſta nel core. | 
1 Paſce le verdi herbette 
N La greggia a lei commeſſa, ed ella paſce 55 
| De ſuo'begli occhi il paſtorello amante, 
| Noa qual le deſtinaro 
1 O gli huomini, o le ſtelle, 
| ' | Ma qual le diede Amore, . 
| E tra l' ombroſe piante bo 
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TRANSLATIONS, 


and whilſt a bluſh confeſſes how ſhe burns, 

lis faithful heart makes as ſincere returns; 
'hus in the arms of Love and Peace they lic, 
\nd while they live their flames can never dic. 


165 


49 


vn fauorito lor Mirteto adorno 
'agheggiata il vagheggia, ne per lui 
ente foco d' amor, che non gli ſcopra, 
ed” ella ſcopre ardor, ch'egli non ſenta, 
duda sl, ma contenta. 

vera vita, che non ſa che ſia 

Morire innanzi morte. 
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